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BEAUTY'S VICTORY. 


- Who hath not bent at Beauty's shrine— 
Who hath not bowed to the look divine, 


a That c rs in Jove’s triumphant war 
»- The hand that may wigld the scimetar ? 
ch. The frame of steel, and the helmed crest, 


“ The iron heart, and the mai)-clad breast, 
are proof to virtue and pity’s sigh, 
were they not vanquished by Beauty's eye? 
&new the monarch whose power and skill 


sits © Mpheld the Caliph's dominion still, 

reu. _» ‘Where Cordova ’mid its green Eden lay, 

ot * And basked in the light of the noontide ray. 
- , The captive of Zehra’s witching smile, 


He was caught in the snare of her beauty’s wile; 
_ Evhived in the cup of the loveliest flower 
‘That ever grew in a southern bower. 
Her eye was dark as a moonless sky 
' Wherino star gleams forth from its beaeon high, 
it gave out piercing light, 
re bright as blacker the canopy 
| Whence its lightning struck the sight. 
e was fair as the houris of Paradise, 
And seem'd as che came from its cloudless skies ! 


The Caliph built for his favourite love 
A city of comely array; 
A lofty mountain crown'd by agrove 
Rose over its towers grey— 
And springs of the pnrest crystal there 
Are bubbling in the sunny air, 
And fountains fresh as the breath of morn 
S le and drop like dew ; 
and orange its streets adorn, 
trees of the freshest hue; 
ery gate of the town he gave 
se of Zehra his beautiful slave. 
ion is marble, its hall is gold, 
ceiling with gems are starr'd; 
‘Near her purple couch of worth untold 
Is a basin of adamant hard, 
Yo which a quicksilver fountain plays, 
Reflecting all hues in the mid-day rays. 
There is not a wish that heart can crave, 
That the Caliphityields not to his beautiful slaye. 


But beauty like cherub infancy, 
If pamper'd with too much care, 
i May yield to caprice, or may sullen be— 
on Good fortune is hard to bear ; 
For beauty, like every mortal thing, 
May be spoil'd by too much cherishing! 
Ah, wherefore must all that is loveliest below 
; With a mixture of evil be tainted so! 
U6E Yet the morn that breaks with the purest air, 
July Wher the blue heaven smniles on the landscape fair, 
And the scenery tells not of grief or pain, 









piace 


— 
¥ And we think that the world is sinless again, 

Will oftimes change into clouds and shade, 
yubs?? Like beguty too much of an idol made. 







es Oh if there's aught that should stable be 
wish *Mid the endless round of earth’s vanity, 

. Tis the love, pure love that may two hearts bless 
With a glimpse of the phantom happiness! 


abe Nor less the Caliph loved the maid, 
on .. Though her waywardness he might see ; 
Sep It only proffer’d another aid 


To heighten his love's intensity ; 
Por the sweetest things will the soonest cloy, 
Anda draught of pain may quicken joy. 
So onice when Zehra, with froward will, 
Had convinced her lord she was woman still ; 
Had wept, and in anger withdrawn from his gaze, 
And Messgar the eunuch had struck with amaze, 


er, 
be 


er, 


‘Niag As she vowed to the Caliph the harem door 
Should be opened to welcome his footsteps no more— 
Re For she'd build it up with a massy wall, 
That he never might enter there ; 
, That his cruelty kill’d her, that soon she should fall 
Th His yictim, “ she did not care, 
For Caliph’s were brutes to all wemankind !’”— 
Then away she flew with her tears half blind, 
seller While Mesnar expected the fearful command, 
ax, B. To follow her steps with the bow-string in han 


yg stor The Caliph® but smiled, and commanded her door 





* Abdalzamin the Second of Cordova. 
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ata C 


ae 


] appears the following entry, “ Nethersole, Nicholas, Sergeant-at-law, 


is he?” Be that as it may, the numerous candidates for a seat in Ser- 
geant Nethersole’s olive-green chariot gradually grew tired of the 
pursuit, and took wing to prey upon some newer benedic. Two 
only kept the field, Frances Jennings, spinster, and Amelia Jackson, 
widow ; both of whom hovered on the verge of forty. “It appears 
to me,” said Miss Jennings to a particular friend in Bedlord-place, 
“that Mrs, Jackson does-not conduct herself with propriety : she is 
never out of Mr. Nethersole’s house, and jangles that old harpsi~ 
chord of his with her ** Love among the roses,” till one’s head actu- 
ally turns giddy.” | will mention it to you in confidence,” said 
Mrs. Jackson on the very same day to another particular friend at 
the Bazaar iff Soho-square, “I don't at all approve of Miss Jen- 
nings’s goings on in Tavistock-square : she actually takes her work 
there: [ caught her in the act of screwing her pincushion to the 
edge of Sergeant Nethersole’s mahogany table—what right has she 
to net him purses?” The contest of work-table versus harpsichord 
now grew warm ; betting even: Miss Jennings threw in a crimson 
purse and the odds were in her favour: the widow Jackson sang, 
“‘ By heaven and earth I love thee,” and the crimson purse kicked the 
beam. The spinster now hemmed half a dozen muslin cravats, 
marked N, N. surmounted with a couple of red hearts: this was a 
tremendous body-blow : but the widow, nothing daunted, drew from 
under the harpsichord a number of the Irish Melodies and started 
off at score with “ Fly not yet, ‘tie now the hour.” This settled the 
battle at the end of the first stanza; and J am glad it did, for really 
the widow was growing downright indecent. 

Abont this time Love, tired of his aromatic station “among the 
roses,’’ of ali places in the world began to take up his abode among 
the dusty Law Books in the library of Mr. Sergeant Nethersole’s 
chambers. Certain amatory worthies had long slept on the top 
shelf, afirighted at the black coifs and white wigs of the legal au- 
thors who kept “ watch and ward” below, in all the digni 


To be fill’d close with sequins from ceiling to floor, 

And that none should presume the rich barrier to move, . 
Save Zehra when such her own pleasure should prove. 
Need the sequel be told? on the eve of the day 

When the rich wall was built, it had vanish’d away ; 

The Caliph had pass’d to the harem again, 

And once more was the best and happiest of men; 

And beauty still victress had conquer’d the pride 

That trampled in dast al things human beside! 


ee Naa 
LOVE AMONG THE LAW BOOKS. 

Mrs. Curperrer’s “uncle the Sergeant,”? has fallen in love. 
He felt a slight vertigo in Tavistock-square, of which he took little 
notice, and set off on the home circuit; but impradently venturing 
out with the widow Jackson in a hop-field, at Maidstone, before he 
was well cured, the complaint struck inward and a mollities cordis 
was the consequence. Mr. Sergeant Nethersole had arrived at the 
age of fifty-nine, heart-whole; his testamentary assets were there- 
fore looked upon by Mrs, Culpepper as the unalienable property of 
her and hers. Speculations were often launched by Mr. and Mrs. 
Culpepper as to the quantum. It could not be Jess than thirty 
thousand pounds; Bonus the broker had hinted as much to the old 
slopseller in the bow window of Batson’s while they were eyeing 
“ the learned.in the law” in the act of crossing Cornhill to receive 
his dividends. Hence may be derived the annual turtle and turbo 
swallowed by“ my uncle the Sergeant” in Savage-gardens : eng 
Mrs. Culpepper’s high approbation of the preacher at the Temple 
Church: and hence her horse-laugh at the Sergeant’s annually re- 
peated jest about “ Brother Van and brother Bear.” As far as ap- 
pearances went, Platus was certainly nearing point Culpepper : Ni- 
cholas Nethersole, Esq. Sergeant-at-law, was pretty regularly occu- . 
pied in the Court of Common pleas from ten to four. A hasty din- t ty of oc- 
ner swallowed at five at the Grecian, enabled him to return to | t@Vo, quarto, and, folio. But now, encouraged thereto by the afore- 
Chambers at half-past six, where pleas, rejoinders, demurrers, cases, | *8id Sergeant, they crept from their upper gallery and mixed them- 
and consultations occupied him till ten. All this (not to mention the | S¢!ves with the decorous company in the pit and boxes. One Ovi- 
arangement with the bar-maid at Nando’s) seemed to ensure a walk | dius Naso, with his art of Love in his pocket, presumed to shoulder 
through this vale of tears in a state of single blessedness. “J have ; Mr. Espinasse at Nisi Prius: Tibullus got astride of Mr, Justice 
no doubt he will cut up well,” said Culpepper to his consort. ‘1 | Blackstone: Propertius lolled indolently against Bacon’s Abridg- 
have my eye upon a charming villa in the Clapham Road: when | Ment, and “the industrious Giles Jacob” could not keep his two 
your uncle the Sergeant is tucked under a daisy quilt, we'll ruralize : | Wartos together from the assurance of one Wailer, who-had taken 
it’s a sweet spot : not a stone's throw from the Swan at Stockwell !”| post between them. In short, the Sergeant was in love! Stilt, 
Snch were the Alnascar anticipations of Mr. Jonathan Culpepper. | however, I am of opinion, that “ youth and an excellent constitu- 
But, alas! as Doctor Johnson said some forty years ago, and even tion,’’ ae the- novelists have it, would have enabled the patient te 
then the observation was far from new, “ What are the hopes of | Struggle with the disease, if it had not been for the incident whic): 
man!” Legacy-hunting, like hunting of another sort, is apt to pros- | | am about to relate. 
trate its pursuers, and they who wait for dead men’s shoes, now and The home circuit had now commenced, and Sergeant Nethersole 
then walk to the churck-yard barefooted. Mr. Sergeant Nethersole | ad quitted London for Maidstone. Miss Jennings relied with con- 
grew fat and kicked : he took a house in Tavistock-square, and he fidence upon the occurrence of nothing particular till the assizes 
launched an olive-coloured chariot with iron-grey horses. There | Were over, and in that assurance had departed to spend a fortnight 
is, as I am confidently told, an office in Holborn where good matches | With a married sister at Kingston-upon-Thames. Poor innocent ! 
are duly registered and assorted. Straightway under the letter N | she little knew what a widow is equal to. No sooner had the Ser- 

geant departed in his olive-green chariot, drawn by a couple of 
Tavistock-square, Bachelor, age 59. Income 3500/. Equipage, post-horses, than the widow Jackson, aided by Alice Green, packed 
olive-green chariot and iron-grey horses,—Temper, talents, morals, her portmanteau, sent for a haekney-coach, and bade the driver ad- 
—blank!” That numerous herd of old maidens and widows that | Joura to the Golden-cross, Charing-cross. There was one vacant 
feeds upon the lean pastures of Guildford-street, Queen-square, and ; #¢at.in the Maidstone coach: the widow occupied it at twelve at 
Alfred-place, Tottenham-court-road, was instantly in motion. Here | noon, and between five and six o'clock in the aftergoon was quietly 
was a jewel of the first water and magnitude to be set in the crown | despatching a roasted fowl at the Star-inn, with one eye fixed upon 
of Hymen, and the crowd of candidates was commensurate. The | the egg-sauce, and the other upon the Assize Hall opposite. ‘The 
seargeant was at no loss for an evening rubber at whist, and the ra-| pretext for this step was double: the first count alleged that her 
tifia cakes which came in with the Maderia at half-past ten, intro- | beloved brother lived at Town Malling, a mere step off, and the 
duced certain jokes about matrimony, evidently intended as earn- second averred an eager desire to hear the Sergeant plead. On the 








ests of future golden rings. | evening which followed that of the widow’s arrival, the Sergeant 
The poet Gay makes his two heroines in the Beggar's Opera, thus | happened not to have any:consultation to attend ; and, what is more 
chant in duet: remarkable, happenned to be above the aflectation of pretending 


that he had. He proposed a walk into the country: the lady cou- 
sented: they moralized a few minutes upon the hie jacets in the 
chureh-yard, and thence strolled into the adjoining fields where cer- 
tain labourers had piled the wooden props of the plant that feeds, 
or,ought to feed, the brewer's vat, in conical (quere,comical) s, 
not unlike the spire of the New Church in er te 
rain now to fall: one of these slooping recipients stood invit- 


A curse attends that woman's love 
Who always would be pleasing ! 


And in all cases where the parties are under thirty, Polly and Lucy 

are unquestionably right. No young woman can retain her lovers 

long if she uses them well. She who would have her adorer as 

‘ faithful as a dog, oye; pe like one. But when middl “ e-aged | 

ladies have exceeded forty, and middle-aged gentlemen have tra- | , 
4 velled beyond fifty, the case assumes a different complexion. The wey open to ager ro from the storm: * Speluncam oe - 
softer sex is then allowed, and indeed necessitated to throw off a lit- festhen dion Town M tine perieweel hop-poles me ‘ ne 
Be of thet exuplty — is deucedly killing at eighteen, What sister's reputation was dear to him as his own i ne'd call hin bro. 
says the Spanish poet: : ther, or he'd call him out,” and Nicholas Nethersole and Amelia 

| Jo Cease then, fair one, cease to shun me, Jackson were joined together in holy matrimony. 

Here let all our difference cease ; The widow Jackson, now Mrs. Nethersole, was 8 prudent woman, 
Half that rigour had undone me, and wished, as the phrase is, to have erery body’s good word. 1: 

All that rigour gives me peace. was her advice that her husband should write to his niece Mrs. Cul- , 
Aceordingly it may be observed that women make their advauces | pepper to acquaint her with what had happened. She had in fact 
as Time makes his. At twenty, when the swain ches to pay | drawn up a letter for his si , in which she tendered several 
his devoirs, they exclaim with un air of languid indifference. “Who | satisfactory apologies for the step, namely, that we are commanded 
is he?” At thirty, with » prudent look towards the ways and means, | to increase and : that it is not good for maz to be alotie: 





the question is ‘‘ Whatis he?” At forty, much anxiety manifests it- | but chiefly that he kad met with a woman possesséd of every qua- 
self to make the Hymenea! selection, and the query itself | lification to make the marriage state happy. “ no, my dear,” 
into “ Which is he?’’ But at the ultima Tule of fifty, the ravenous | answered the Sergeant, “ submission to you, (a phrase prophet- 





‘expectant prepares to pring Upon amy prey, gnd exclaims“ Where | ie of the fact) ithas hes my rule through life, whenever I had doné 








138 


\ wrong or a foolish deed (here the lady frowned) never to own it: 
never to suffer judgment to go by default, and thus remain ‘ in mer- 
cy,’ but boldly to plead a justification. I have a manuscript note 
& Case in point in which I was concerned. In my youth I mixed 
targély in the fashionable world, and regularly frequented the Hack- 
ney assemblies, ing my pumps in my pocket. Jack Peters (he 
isnow at Bombay) myself, went thither, as usual, on a moon- 
shining Monday and slept at the Mermaid. The Hackney stage on 
on the following morning was returned non est inventus, without giv- 
« ing us notice of set off: the Clapton coach was therefore en to 
hold our bodies in safe custody, and them safely deposit at the Flow- 
er-pot, in Bishopsgate-street. [lardly had we sued’ont our first cup 
of Souchong, when the Clapton coach stopped at the door. Here 
was a demurrer! Jack was for striking out the breakfast and join- 
fog iseue with the two other inside passengers. But{ said no; finish 
the muffins; take an .order for half an hour’s time: and then 
plead a justification! We did so, and then gave the coachman notice 
of set off, entering the vehicle with a hey-damme sort of aspect, 
plainly denoting to the two impatient insiders that if there was any 
smpertinence in their Bill we would strike it out without a reference 
ie the Master. i'he scheme took, and before we reached Saint 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, egad! they were as supple as a couple of 
candidates for the India direction. Now that case, my dear, must 
govern this. Don’t say a civil word to the Culpeppers about our 


marriage: if you do, there will be no end to their remonstrances : | P 


leave them to find it out in the Morning Chronicle.” —. 

“ This is a very awkward affair, Mrs. Culpepper,” said that lad y’s 
husband, with the Morning Chronicle in his hand. “ Awkward ?” 
echoed Mrs. Culpepper, “ it’s abominable . a nasty fellow; he ought 
to be ashamed of himself! And as for his wife she is no better than 
she should be !”——“ That may be,”’ said the husband, “ but we must 
give them a dinner notwithstanding.”—* Dinner or no dinner,” said 
the wife, “I'll not ladgh any more at that stupid old story of his 
about. brother Van and brother Bear.”—‘* Then I will,” resumed the 
“ husband, for there may possibly be no issue of the marriage.” 
Miss Jennings, the outwitted spinster, tired two pair of horses in 
telling all her friends from Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, to 
Cornwall-terrace in the Regent’s-park, how shamefully Mrs. Jack- 
son had behaved. She then drove to the Register-office abovemen- 
tioned, to transfer her affections to one Mr. Samuel Smithers, another 
old bachelor barrister, and inseparable crony of Nethersole’s, who, 
she opined, must now marry from lack of knowing what to do with 
himself. Alas! she was a day too late: he had that very morning 
married the vacant bar-maid at Nando’s. 

When the honey-moon of Mr. Sergeant NethefSole was on the 
wane,———-My sprite 
i Popp’d through the key-hole, swift as light, 
of his chambers, in order to take a survey of his library. All was 
once more as it should be. Ovid had quitted Mr. Espinasse, Tibul- 
ius and Mr. Justice Blackstone were two, Propertius and Lord Ba- 
con did not speak, and, as for Giles Jacob, Waller desired none of his 
‘company. The amatory poets were refitted to their upper-shelf, 
- eee was over, and love no longer nestled in the Law 

ooks: 


—— . 
“Tg BAKING AND DANCING. 
“ The Danciad, or the Dancer’s Monitor,” &c. &c.—By Thomas 
Wilson, Teacher of Dancing. 
“ The Tricks of Bakers Unmasked.’’—By James Maton. 


customary notice. 
Why have we classed theve two publications together ? Scans fines of a miller as wellas baker, and he had séveral bakers 


they have. so many points of resemblance in comniov. ‘They are 
both written by practical men—the one in dancing, the other in 
baking. They are both printed and published by the authors on 
their own agcounts, and sold at their own residences. They are 
both addressed to the public as exposures of the abuses which pre- 
vail im quadrilies and quartertis—in French steps and French loaves 
~~in fancy ‘dress balls and fancy bread*—in country-datiees-and cot- 
tage cakes—in waltzes and yeast—in pirouettes, alum, shuffling, 
dead men, cutting capers, and baked meats—charity balls, parish 
puddings, and other mysteries. But the one is in verse, the other in 
prose. The votary of Terpsichore also cultivates another-Muse ; 
while the man of dough unfolds the frauds of the bakehouse in the 
plain language of every-day intercourse. 

When Atcum published his grand expose, the volume was ty- 
pified as “Death in the Pot.” Master Maton declares that the 
‘dread enemy of life is equally to be found in the oven—yea, even 
us certainly, in the consdmption of the articles it emits from its 
stoney jaws, as those unhappy suitors did within, whose unhallowed 
loves to the baker’s virtuous wife (as the story goes!) were punished 
by their persons being seriatim concealed there, and submitted to 
hotter fires than consumed their hearts. We shall, however, com- 
mence with the Bard, who is exceedingly wroth with the pretend- 
ers to merit in his own science—the insufferable quacks of the 
dancing school and profession. He dwells with complacency on the 
importance of this accomplishment, and is bowed down to the very 

und with sorrow at the stupid manner in which too many of his 

Witeevtecsiens teach the bow. His brain is almost turned at their 
ignorance of the commonest turns, and his heart broken by their ir- 
regular ways of breaking up. They, (these professors of danc- 
ing,) he tells us in bitterness of spirit, “tend to bring even the 
art itself into disrepute ;*’ and then, bursting into indignant 
rhyme— 
So the author endeavoured to take up the cause, 
By exposing mean tricks and explaining the laws ; 
To caution the public against some impostors, 
i self-named “ Professors” ’yclept Dancing Masters. 
How the task is performed must be judged of by those 
Who well know the art, and such quackery oppose. 
é Baker, on the other hand, who appears to have been a des- 
rogue io his journeymanship, leis us into all the arcana of 
i ition in which he was so able a practitioner. Inhis first place 
in » he states— 

“ As | was the under-man, it became my duty to take the dishes 
out of the shop itito the bakehouse ; the second hand, as the cant 
Phrase is, shaves the meat, (that is to say.) cuts as much off from 
each joint as he think: 4i]l not be missed; the foreman drains the 
water off, and the dishes in the oven till they require to be 
turned, after which the liquid fat is drained from each dish, and 
the deficiency is supplied with water; this fat is the master’s per- 

nisite. 

we timay be plainly seen, between master and man, that, by these 

perqdisitas, the public loses at least two ounces on each pound of 

Sell aud, there being a mutuai understanding between master and 
_ gaan, there is hittle fear of detection.” 

His matter most waconscionably claimed the dead ment for him- 
éehf > upon which our hero observes— 

g/d wentioaed this citcumstance to some other journeymen, who 


. it was apom this tat the fine duet was composed— 
. “ Oh heré is Fartcy bre(a)d?” 


“Why, at the baker's over the way !” 
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told me the ‘Dead Meu’ to be my perquisite, and, finding 
the customers di dete imposition, or have their bills ex- 
mined, | in ‘ Ded Men,’ determining not to bury any 
after Wednesday, for fear they should rise in judgment against me 
at the weekly settlements; and if my master attempted to bury his 
* Dead Men’ in the same ground, { took care to detect him, and to 
tell him of it before the bills were carried in to the customers, when 
he would say it wasa mistake. [soon became master of killing 
and burying, but wanted a confidential undertaker, being but a 
simple pay lo: y a : 
The simp soon got ter experience, and managet 
to commit depradeienn as alousty aoa dangely as the best of his 
compeers, of which there are a precious batch in London and else- 
where. But we will quote some of his passages, bearing on various 
points, without comment. 
“] frequently detected my master in his deficient weighings of 
the flour; when ordered to take a peck of flour toa gentleman’s 
house, the quantity seldom exceeded ten pounds, instead of four- 
teen pounds ; and, if a half peck, five pounds instead of seven pounds ; 
the servants never thought about the weight, it being immediately 
emptied into the flour-tub, and, if any fault was afterwards found, 
it was attributed to a mistake.” 
The master tolls every padding for his own establishment, but 
our genuine country simpleton soon does better —he is always im- 
roving. 

“ On New Year’s Day, (or it might be the Twelfth Day,) we had 

about a dozen good plum-puddings to bake, and I thought I had a 
right equal to my master’s of making a parish pudding for myself 
and the maid ; and there was one pudding of a superior kind, which 
smelled strong of brandy, I therefore thought I could improve 
on my master’s plan, for his method was to take a little out of 
each dish, but my present method was to take all the best into my 
dish, and give the customers the mixtures instead. 
“In June, 1807, I returned to London, and engaged with a master 
baker as foreman in Upper George-street, Portman-square, who, | 
found, changed his men very often, excepting the second hand, the 
most profitable situation, because the master serving good families, 
his journeyman could make as many ‘Dead Men’ as he pleased, 
without fear of detection, through the folly of servants. The man 
whom I succeeded put me up to every move that could be made on 
my master, as well as those customers on whom I might pass ‘ Dead 
Men.’ I adopted my oldsystem when carrying out bread of keep- 
ing a check upon my master. At one house in Hill-street, Berkely- 
square, | could bury six ‘ Dead Men’ and half a peck of flour week- 
ly, as the cook and myself divided the profits; she told me my 
master used to overcharge her mistress a peck of flour and six or 
eight loaves weekly, and never would give her more than half a 
crown at atime, adding, ‘I should not have put you up to it, but 
your master told me he served many families the same.’ When- 
ever I detected my master in these malpractices, I was admitted as 
one of the firm in the imposition. 

“J afterwards engaged myself with a master baker and miller at 
Wandsworth, who carried on a very extensive business; the fore- 
man I succeeded had worked for his employer eight years, and had 
accumulated some huadreds of pounds, whether right or wrong I 
leave to his conscience, for his honest wages, if all saved, would not 
have amounted to halfthe sum, for these were only twenty-three 
shillings per week, and he quitted his employ without giving the 
My new master at Wandsworth carried on the 


shops to make bread for him by commission ; he put journeymen into 
those shops to manage them in his behalf, who gave security to pro- 
duce eighty-four quartern loaves out of each sack of flour, that is to 
say, four more loaves than the Act of Parliament averages. M 
roaster ranked amongst the first rate millers, his flour fetched the 
best price; but he made use of a great quantity of potatoes, and 
there are so many tricks played with flour, that it would puzzle the 
most able chymist toenumerate itscomponent parts. Inthe autumn 
of the potatoe digging, my master bought all the potatoes that were 
to be disposed of at Battersea, Chelsea, Isleworth, Fulham, Brent- 
ford, &c.; he bought upwards of two hundred tons, and to lull sus- 
picion, he told his customers that he knew potatoes would be dear 
that winter, and he made the speculation to accommodate his 
customers at a small profit; this representation had the desired ef- 
fect, and he even sold them retail for a short time at his mill to his 
neighbours ; but it was our constant practice as much to take a load 
of potatoes to each baker as it was totake a load of flour. My 
master and I_ were on good terms, and when Christmas arrived, he 
invited my family and myself to partake of the festivities of the 
season, and J continued with him until June, 1808.”’ 

These specimens will suffice for private usages and use; but our 
worthy was chiefly employed by Contractors, and he developes some 
of their proceedings of matchless iniquity. For example, in the 
Isle of Wight— 

“The bread was ofien rejected by some regiments, but served to 
others more easily imposed upon, It was a very indifferent article, 
and instead of being made from flour, sound and sweet, produced 
from good English or foreign wheat, the mixture of which the bread 
was made consisted of wheat, barley, beans, peas, rye, and caravan- 
seras, worked with yeast made from potatoes, and blended with sea 
water ifstead of salt. ‘The stratagem used by the contractor to 
make his bread retain its weight is this:—As the bread is drawn 
out of the oven, a man is employed with a handbrush, which he di 
in a pail of water and washes the tops and bottoms of the loaves. 
After this process, the store room or bread magazine is made ready, 
by placing small pebble stones about an inch asunder, so as to re- 
tain small puddles of water, on a gradual descent, that the overplus 
water might run off, after filling between these pebbles. Before the 
bread is put into the store room, a sufficient quantity of water is 
thrown on the floor, and after the bread has been laid on the wet 
floor, it is covered with a tarpaulin to confine thesteam. Thus the 
bread retains its weight, but is rendered more unfit for the consum- 
er, and frequently occasions the flux amongst the poor soldiers. 

“* At Guernsey, the soldiers were frequently put in confinement as 
disorderly, for finding fault with bread made of materials not to be 
digested, as we took care to exhibit good wholesome loaves to their 
officers. 


“ Alum, ground and unground, is sold to the bakers at four pence 


700,000 pounds of alum used annually by the London bakers. What 
an immense profit do the dealers in alum derive from this baneful 
dr "9 

Maton seems to have made some of these mal-practices known to 
Government, and received some appointment in return ;. but from 
some cause, probably misconduct, though perhaps from informing 
too much, and thus making himself ¢nemies, he was finally dismiss- 
ed, and is now a patriot.— Lil. Gaz. 
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From WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK.—No. IV. 
: THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER. 
A few miles from Boston in Massachusetts, there is a deep inlet 
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Bay, and terminating in a thickly wooded swamp, or morass, 
one side of this inlet i a beautiful dark grove ; wai the o adie bo 
the land rises abruptly from the water’s edge, into a high ridge m4 
which grow a few scattered oaks of great age and immense size. It 
was under one of these gigantic trees, according to old stories, that 
Kidd the pirate buried his treasure. The inlet tllowed & facility to 
bring the money in a boat secretly ; t night to the very foot of 
the hill. The elevation of the place itted a good look out to 
be kept that no one was at hand, while theremarkable trees formed 
landmarks by which the place might easily be found again 
he old stories add, moreover, that the devil presided at the hidin. 
of the money, and took it under his guardianship ; but this, it is wer 
known, he always does with buried treasure, particularly when j, 
has been ill gotten. Be that as it may, Kidd never returned to rego. 
ver his wealth ; being shortly after seized at Boston, sent out to Eng 
land, and there hanged for a pirate. 
About the year 1727, just at the time when earthquakes wera 
prevalent in New-England, and shook many tail sinners down upoy, 
their knees, there lived near this place a meagre miserly fellow o, 
the name of Tom Walker. He had a wife as miserly as hin. 
self; they were so miserly that they even conspired to cheat each 
other. Whatever the woman could lay hands on she hid away. 
a hen could not cackle but she was on the alert to secure the new. 
laid egg. Her husband was continually prying about to detect her 
secret hoards, and many and fierce were the conflicts that took plac: 
about what ought to have been common property. They lived i . 
forlorn-looking house, that stood atone and had an air of starvation, 
A few straggling savin trees, emblems of sterility, grew near it; no 
smoke ever curled from its chimney ; no traveller stopped at it door, 
A miserable horse, whose ribs were as articulate as the bars of , 
gridiron, stalked about a field where a thin carpet of moss, scargely 
covering the ragged beds of pudding stone, tantalized and balked 
his hunger ; and sometimes he would lean his head over the fence, 
look pitiopsly at the passer by, and .seem to petition deliverance 
from this land of famine. The house and its inmates had altogether 
a bad name. Tom’s wife was a tall termagant, fierce of temper, 
loud of tongue, and strong of arm. Her voice was often heard in 
wordy warfare with her husband; and his face sometimes showed 
signs that their conflicts were not confined to words. No one ven- 
tured, however, to interfere between them; the lonely wayfarer 
shrunk within himself at the horrid our and clapper-clawing ; 
eyed the den of discord askance, a ried on his way, rejoicing, 
if a bachelor, in his celibacy. 
One day that Tom Walker had been to a distant part 
bourhood, he took what he considered a shortcut home 
theswamp. Like most short cuts, it was an ill chosen » The 
swamp was thickly grown with great gloomy pines a ocks, 
some of them ninety feet high; which made it dark at noongsay, 
and a retreat for all the owls of the neighbourhood. It was fill ci 
pits and quagmires, partly covered with weeds and mosses; where 
the green surface often betrayed the traveller into a gulf of black 
smothering mud ; there were also dark and stagnant pools, the abodes 
of the tadpole, the bull-frog, and the water snake, and where’trunks 
of pines and hemlocks lay half drowned, half rottingy. looking like 
alligators, sleeping in the mire. o> & 
Tom had long been picking his way cautiously 
treacherous forest; stepping from tuft to tuft of 
which afforded precarious footholds among deep sloughs shor paciig 
carefully, like a cat, along the prostrate trunks of trees; startled 
now and then by the sudden screaming of the bittern, or the Quack- 
ing of a wild duck, rising on the wing from some solitary pool. Ai 
length he arrived at a piece of firm ground, which ran out likes 
peninsula into the deep bosom of the swamp. It had been one «i 
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througi: 






My | the strong holds of the Indians during their wars with the first colo- 


nists. Here they had thrown up a kind of fort which they had Jook- 
ed upon as almost impregnable, and had used as a place of refuge 
for their squaws and children. Nothing remained of the Indian fort 
but a few embankments gradually sinking to the level of thé sur- 
rounding earth, and already overgrown im part other 
forest trees, the foliage of which formed a contrast tog 
and hemlocks of the swamp. ‘ 4 
It was late in the dusk of evening that Tom Wa 
old fort, and he paused there for a while to rest 
but he would have felt unwilling to dinger in thi 
ly place, for the common people had a bad opinio 
stories handed down from the time of the Indian wars; when it was 
asserted that the savages held incantations here and made sacrifices 
to the evil spirit. Tom Walker, however, was not a man tobe 
troubled with any fears of the kind. 

He reposed himself for some time on the trank of a fallen hem- 
lock, listening to the boding cry of the trée toad, and delving with 
his walking-staff into a mound of black mould at his feet. As be 
turned up the soil unconsciously, his staff struck against something 
hard. He raked it out of the vegetable mould, and lo! a cloven 
skull with an Indian tomahawk buried deep in it, lay before him. 
The rust on the weapon showed the time that had elapsed since this 
death blow had been given. It was a dreary memento of the fierce 
struggle that had taken place in this last fuothold of the Indian war- 
riors. 

“ Humph,” said Tom Walker, as he gave the skull a kick to shake 
the dirt from it. 

* Let that skull alone !’’ said a gruff voice. 
Tom lifted up his eyes and beheld a great black mar, seated di 
rectly opposite him on the stump of atree. He was exceedingly 
surprised, having neither seen nor heard any one approach, and be 
was still more perplexed on observing, as well as the gathering gloom 
would permit, that the stranger was neither a negro nor Indian. I 
is true, he was dressed in a rude, half Indian garb, and had 4 red 
belt or sash swathed round his body, but his face was neither black 
nor copper colour, but swarthy and dingy and begrimed with s00' 
as if he had been accustomed to toil among fires and forges. 
had a shock of coarse black hair, that stood out from his bead inal 
directions ; and bore an axe on his shoulder. 

He scowled for 2 moment at Tom witha pair of great red eyes. 
“ What are you doing in my grounds?” said the black man, with 
a hoarse growling voice. ' 


“* Your grounds?” said Tom, with a sneer ; “ nomore your grounds 
than mine: they belong to Deacon Peabody.” 


“ Deacon Peabody be d~—d,” said the stranger, “as I flatter my! 
self he will be, if he does not look more: to his own sins and less t 







his neighbour’s. Look yonder, and see how Deacon Peabody is 
faring.” 
Tom looked in the direction that the st: pointed, and beheld 


one of the great trees, fair and flourishing without, but rotten sah 
core, and saw that it had been nearly hewn through, 80 that the “ 
high wind was likely to blow it down. On the bark of the aoe ¥ 
scored the name of Deacon Peabody, He now looked rou na 
found most of the tall trees marked with the name of some great ~ 
éf the colony, and all more or less scored by the axe. The oP 








winding several miles into the interior ef the Country from Charles 
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which he had been seated, and which had evidently just beemnightf 
down, bore the name of Crowninshield ; aud be retollected # 
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on Tom’s forehead. So saying, he turned off among the thickets of 
the swamp, and seemed as Tom said, to go down, down, down, into 
the 
and 


ger 
rate, 


A Crowninshield the rich buccaneer. 
the papers with the usual flourish, that “ a great man had fallen in 
Israel.” 





down, 
roast,” said Tom, “ who cares!” He now felt convinced that all he 
had heardand seen was no illusion. 
















ids lh of that who made a vulgardisplay of wealth, which | 


hispered he had acquired by buccaneering. ; 
7 Ties just ready for burning !’’ said the black man with a growl 
of triumph. “ You see I am hkely to have a good stock of firewood | 
t r.”? 
—— what right have you,”’ said Tom,” “to cut down Deacon 
‘s tumber. i 
er right of prior claim,” said the other ‘ This woodland be- 
longed to me long before one of your white-faced race put foot up- 
on the soil.” 
aay = pray who are you, if ] may beso bold?” said Tom. | 

“Ob, I go by various names, {am the Wild Huntsman in some 
countries; the black Mixer in.others. In this neighbourhood | am 
known by the name of the black Woodsman. I am he to whom the 
red men devoted this spot, and now and then roasted a white man by 
way of sweet smelling sacrifice. Since the red men have been ex- 
terminated by you white savages, | amuse myself by presiding at 
the persecution of quakers and avabaptists; | am the great patron 
and prompter of slave dealers, and the grand master of the Salem 

4 
be The upshot of all which is, that if I mistake not,”’ said Tom, 
curdily, “ you are he commonly called Old Scratch. . 

“ The same at your service!” replied the black man with a half 
civil nod. . . . . . 

Such was the opening of this interview, according to the old sto- 
ry, though it has almost too familiar av air to be credited. One 
would thank that to meet with sucha singular personage in this wild 
lonely place would have shaken any man’s nerves: but Tom was a 
hard-minded fellow, not easily daunted, and he had lived so long 
with a termagant wife, that he did not even fear the devil. 

It is said that after this commencement, they had a long and ear- 
nest conversation together, as,T'om returned homewards. ‘The black 
man told him of great sums of money which had been buried by 
Kidd the pirate, under the oak trees on the high ridge not far from 
the morass, All these were under his command and protected by 
his power, so that none could find them but such as propitiated his 
favour. ‘These he offered to place within Tom Waiker’s reavh,hav- 
ing conceived an especial kindness for him, but they were to be had 
only on-certain conditions, What these conditions were, may easi- 
ly be surmised, though Tom never disclosed them publicly. ‘They 
must have been very hard, for he required time to think of them, 
and he was not a man to stick at trifles where money was in view. 
When they had reached the edge of the swamp the stranger paus- 
ed. 

“ What proof have | that all you have been telling me is true ?” 
said Tom. 

“ There is my signature,” said the black man, pressing his finger 


til nothing but his head and shoulders could be seen, 
il he totally disappeared. 

reached home he found the black print of a fin- 
t were, into his forehead which nothing could oblite- 
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“dees his wife had to tell him was the sudden death of 
It was announced in 


The 


T the tree which his black friend had just hewn 


which was ready for burning. “ Let the freebooter 


let his wife into his confidence ; but as this 
secret, he willingly shared it withher, All her ava- 
at the mention of hidden gold, and she urged her 
with the black man’s terms and secure what 
wealthy for life. However Tom might have felt 
If to the devil, he was determined not to do so 
ife’ so he flatly refused out of the mere spirit of contra- 
diction. Many and bitter were the quarrels they had on the sub- 
ject, but the vet talked the more resolute was Tom not to be 
damned to p er. At length she determined to drive the bar- 
gain op her own account, and if she succeeded, to keep all the gain 
to herself, 

Being of the same fearless temper as her husband, she set off for 
the old Indian fort towards the close of a summer’s day. She 
was many hours absent. When she came'back she was reserved and 
sullen in her replies. She spoke something of a black man whom 
she had met about twilight, hewing at the root of a talltree. He 
was sulky, however, and would not come to terms; she was to go 
again with a propitiatory offering, but what it was she forbore to 
say. 

The next evening she sat off again for the swamp, with her apron 
heavily laden. ‘Tom waited and waited for her, but in vain: mid- 
night came but she did not make her appearance ; morning, noon, 
night returned, but still she did not come. Tom now grew uneasy 
for her safety ; especially as he found she had carried off in her apron 
the silver teapot and spoons and every portable article of value, 
Another night elapsed, another morning came; but no wife. Ina 
word, she was never heard of more. 

What was her real fute nobody knows, in consequence of so many 
pretending to know. It is one of those facts that have become con- 
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Such, 
to be found of Tom’s wife. She had probably attempted to deal 
with the black man as she had been accustomed to deal with her 
husband ; but though a female scold is generally considered a match 
for the devil, yet in this instance she appears to have had the worst 
of it. She must have died game however; from the part that re- 
mained unconquered. | it is said ‘Vom noticed many prints of 
cloven feet deeply stamped about the tree, and several handsful of 
hair, that looked as if they had been plucked from the coarse black 
shock of the woodsman. Tom knew his wife's prowess by experi- 
ence. He shrugged bis sholders as he looked at the signs of a fierce 


| clapper-clawing “ Egad,” said he to himself, “ Old Scratch must have 


had a tough time of it.” 

Tom consoled himself for the loss of his property by the loss of his 
wife; for he was a little of a philosopher. - He even felt something 
like gratitude towards the black woodsman, who he considered had 
done hin a kindness. He sought, therefore, to cultivate a farther 
acquaintance with him, but for some time without success; the old 
black legs played shy, for whatever people may think, he is not al- 
ways to be had for calling for ; he knows how to!play his cards when 
pretty sure of his game. 

At length, it is said, when delay had whetted Tom's eagerness to 
the quick, and prepared him to agree to any thing rather than not 
gain the promised treasure, he met the black man one evening in his 
usual woodman dress, with fis axe on his shoulder, sauntering along 
the edge of the swamp, and humming a tune, He affected to re- 
ceive ‘l'om’s advance with great indifference, made brief replies, 
and went on husiming his tune. 

By degrees, however, T'om brought him to business, and they be- 
gan totiaggle about the terms on which the former was to have the 
pirate’s treasure. There was one condition which need not be men- 
tioned, being generally understood in all cases where the devil grants 
favours; but there were others about which though of less import- 
ance, he was inflexibly obstinate. He insisted that the money found 
through his means should be employed in his service. He propos- 
ed, therefore, that Tom should empioy it in the black traffic ; that is 
to say, that he should fit out a slave ship. This, however Tom re- 
solutely refused ; he was bad enough in all conseience ; but the de- 
vil himself could not tempt him to turn slave dealer. 

Finding Tom so sqeamish on this point, he did not insist upon it, 
but proposed instead that he should turn usurer ; the devil being 
extremely anxious for the increase of usurers, lookipg upon them as 
his peculiar people. . 

To this no objections were made, for it was just to Tom’s taste. 

“ You shall open a broker’s shop in Boston next month,” said the 
black man. 

“* Pil do it to-morrow, if you wish,” said Tom Walker. 

‘* You shall lend money at two per cent a month.” 

“ Egad, I’li charge four !” replied Tom Walker. 


to bankruptcy 4 

I'll drive him to the d 1,” cried Tom Walker eagerly. 

“ You are the usurer for my money!” said the black legs, with 
delight. ‘* When will you want the rhino?” 

* This very night.” 

“ Done !’’ said the devil. 








bargain. 


counting-house in Boston. 


when money was particularly scarce. 
dit. 


speculating ; the people had run mad with schemes for new settle- 


about with maps of grants, and townships, and Eldorados, lying no- 
body knew where, but which every body was ready to purchase 
In a word, the great speculating fever which breaks out every now 
and then in the country, had raged to an alarming degree, and eve- 
ry body was dreaming of making sudden fortunes from nothing. A: 
usual the fever had subsided ; the dream had gone off, and the ima- 
ginary fortunes withit; the patients were left in dolefu! plight. 
and the whole country resounded with the consequent cry of * hard 
times.” 

At this propitious time of public distress did Tom Walker set up 
as a usurer in Boston. His door was soon thronged by customers. 
The needy and the adventurous; the gambling speculator; the 
dreaming land jobber ; the thriftless tradesman ; the merchant with 
cracked credit ; in short, every one driven to raise money by des- 
perate means and desperate sacrifices, hurried to Tom Walker. 

Thus Tom was the universal friend of the needy, and he acted 
like a “ friend in need ;’’ that is to say, he always exacted good pay 
and good security. In proportion to the distress of the applicant 
was the hardness of his terms. He accumulated bonds and mort- 
gages; gradually squeezed his customers closer and closer ; and sent 
them at length, dry as a sponge from his door. 

In this way he made money hand over hand ; became a rich and 
mighty man, and exalted his cocked hat upon change. He built 
himself, as usual, a vast house, out of ostentation ; but left the great- 
er part of it unfinished and unfurnished out of parsimony. He even 


founded by a variety of historians. Some asserted that she lost her | set up a carriage in the fullness of his vain glory, though he nearly 


way among the d mazes of the swamp and sunk into some pit or 
‘lough ; Others, more uncharitable, hinted that she had eloped with 
the household booty, and made off to some other province; while 
others assert that the tempter had decoyed her into a dismal quag- 
mire on top of which her hat was found lying. In confirmation of 
this, it was said a great black man with an axe on his shoulder was 
seen late that very evening coming out of the swamp, carrying a 
bundle tied in a check apron, with an air of surly triumph. 

The most current and probable story, however, observes that Tom 
Walker grew so anxious about the fate of his wife and his property 
that he sat out at length to seek them both at the Indian fort. Dur- 
ing a long summer’s afternoon he searched about the gloomy place, 
but no wife was to be seen. He called her name repeatedly, but 
she was no where to be heard. The bittern alone responded to his 
Voice, as he flew screaming by ; or the bull frog croaked dolefully 
from a neighbouring pool. At length, it is said, just in the brown 
hour of twilight, when the owls began to hoot and the bats to flit 
about, his attention was attracted by the clamour of carrion crows 
that were hovering about a cypress tree. He looked and beheld a 
bundle tied in @ check apron and hanging in the branches of the 
tree; with a great vulture perched hard by, as if keeping watch up- 
on it. He leaped with joy, for he re ized his wife’s apron, and 
supposed it to contain the household valuables. _ 

“Let us get hold of the property,” said he, consolingly to himself, 
“and we will endeavour to do without thewoman.” ’ 

As hescrambled up the tree the vulture spread its wide wings, 
and sailed off screaming into the deep shadows of the forest. Tom 
seized the check apron, but, woful sight! found nothing but a heart 


starved the horses which drew it. and as the ungreased wheels 
groaned and screeched on the axle trees, you would have thought 
you heard the souls of the poor debtors he was sqeezing. 

As Tom waxed old, however, he grew thoughtful. Having se- 
cured the good things of this world, he began to feel anxious about 
those of the next. He thought with regret on the bargain he had 
made with his black friend, and set his wits to work to cheat him 
out of the conditions. He became, therefore, all of a sudden, a vi- 
olent church goer. He prayed loudly and strenuously as if heaven 
were to be taken by force of lungs. Indeed, one might always tell 
when he had sinned most during the week, by the clamour of his 
Sunday devotion. The quiet christians who had been modestly and 
steadfastly travelling Zionward, were struck with self reproach at 
seeing themselves so suddenly outstripped in their career by this 
new-made convert. Tom was as rigid in religious, as in money 
matters; he was a stern supérvisor and censurer of his neighbours, 
and seemed to think every sin entered up to their account became a 
credit on his own side of the page. He even talked of the expedi- 
ency of reviving the persecution of quakers and anabaptists. Ina 
word,'Tom’s zeal became as notorious as his riches. 

Still in spite of all this strenuous attention to forms, Tom had lurk- 
ing dread that the devil after all, would have his due. That he 
might not be taken unawares, therefore it is said he always carried 
a small bible in his cost pocket. He had also a great folio bible on 
his counting-house desk, and would frequently be found reading it 
when people ealled on business ; on such occasions he would lay his 

spectacles on the book, to mark the place, while he turned 
round to drive some usurious i 





#04 liver tied up in it, 


ae 


bargain. 
Some say that Tom grew @ little crack brained in his old lays, 


according to the most authentic old story, was all that was | and that 


“ You shall extort bonds, foreclose mortgages, drive the merchant 


“ Done :” said Tom, Walker.—So they shook hands, and struck a 


A few days’ time saw Tom Walker seated behind his desk in a 
His reputation for a ready moneyed 
man, who would lend money out for a good consideration, soon spread 
abroad. Every body remembers the days of Governor Belcher, 
It was a time of paper cre- 
The country had been deluged with government bills ; the fa- 
mous Land Bank had been established! there had been a rage for 


ments; for building cities in the wilderness; land jobbers went 












his end approaching, he had his . 
saddled and bridied, and burted with hee feet pena iets 
he Supposed that at the last day the world would be tarned upside 
down; in which case he should find his horse standing ready for 
mounting, and he was determined at the worst to give his old friend 
dew for it. This, howevey is probably a mere old wives‘ fable. [f 
_ Sgr He — —_ @ precaution it was totally superfluous ; at 

‘ : 
following ys spe entic old legend which closes his story in the 
3 On one hot afternoon in the dog days, just as a terrible black thun - 

er-gust was coming up, Tom sat in his counting house in his white 
linen cap and Indian silk morning gown. He was on the point of 
foreclosing a mortgage, by which he would complete the ruin of an 
unlucky land speculator for whom he had professed the] greatest 
friendship. The poor land jobber begged him to grant a few months 
— Tom had grown testy and irritated and refused another 

“ My family will be ruined and brought u the rish,” said 
the land jobber. “ Charity begins at home.” oa “ «| must 
take care of myself in nas hard times,” geen ot ara 


LS You have made so much money out of me,” said the specula- 


Tom lost his patience and his piety—<‘ i ” sai 
he, “if I have aede a farthing !” ee ee 

Just then there were three loud knocks at the street door. He 
stepped out to see who wasthere. A black man was holding a black 
horse which neighed and stamped with impatience. 

“ Tom you’re come for !”* said the black fellow, grufly. Tom 
shrunk back, but too late. He had left his little bible at the bottom 
of his coat pocket, and his big bible on the desk buried under the 
mortgage he was about to foreclose : never was sinnér taken more un- 
awares. The black man whisked him like a child astride the horse 
and away he galloped in the midst of a thunder storm. The clerks 
stuck their pens behind their ears and stared after him from the win- 
dows. Away went Tom Walker dashing down the streets; his 
white cap bobbing up and down ; his mourning gown fluttering in 
the wind, and his steed striking fire out of the pavement at every 
bound. When the clerks turned to look for the black man he had 
disappeared. , 

Tom Walker never returned to foreclose the mortgage. A coun: 
tryman who lived on the borders of the swamp. reported that in the , 
height of the thunder-gust he had heard a great clattering of hoofs 
and a howling along the road, and that when he ran to the window 
he just caught sight of a figure, such as } have described, on 4 
that galloped like mad across the fields, over the hills and owl ia 
to the black hemlock swamp towards the old Indian fort ; and that 
shortly after a thunderbolt fell in that direction which seemed to set 
the whole forest in a blaze. 


The good people of Boston shook their heads and shrugged their 


and tricks of the devil in all kinds of shapes from the first settlement 
of the colony, that they were not so much horror struck as might 
have been expected. Trustees were appointed to take charge of 
Tom’s effects. There was nothing, however, to administer upon. 
On searching his coffers all his bonds and mortgages were found re- 
duced to cinders. In place of gold and silver his iron chest was fill- 
ed with chips and shavings; two skeletons lay in his stable instead of 
his half starved horses, and the very next day his great house took 
fire and was burnt to the ground. 

Such was the end of Tom Walker and his ill gotten wealth. Let 
all griping money brokers lay this story to heart. The-trath of it is 
not to be doubted. The very hole under the oak trees, from whence 
he dug Kidd’s money is to be seen to this day ; and the neighbour- 








a figure on horseback, in a morni wn and white hich } 
doubtless the troubled spirit of ty ahaa In fact the story has o- 
solved itself into a proverb, and is the my a in of that popular saying. 
prevalent throughout New-England of * The Devil and TomWalk-, 


er.” 
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ORANGE DISTURBANCES AT GREENWICH. 4 

_. NEW-YORKE GENERAL SESSIONS, SEPT. 13th. 1824. 

President the Honourable Richard Riker, Recorder, Aldermen Wyck 

off and Zabriskie. 

THE PEOPLE, Us. JOHN MOORE, JOHN MULLEN, JOHN LOWRY, AND 

HENRY BUSH. > 

MaXWELL, District Attorney, Sampson, BoGarovus and Emamxr, 
Esqs. for the People. 


Davin GraHam and Pierre C. Vaw Wyck, Esqs. for the De- 
fendants. 

The defendants were indicted for an assault and Battery on James 
Murney, on the 12th of July last, at Greenwich. 

The case was opened by Mr. Sampson. He observed, that this 
was an indictment for an assault and battery, committed in the vil- 
lage of Greenwich, on the 12th of July last. It had been termed a 
squabble, but the court would see by the evidence ae should offer, 
that it was something more—it was an affray in which the lites of 
a number of people were put in jeopardy. On that day the village 
of Greenwich was alarmed by a new kind of celebration, unknown 
in this country. In this land of freedom we have not been accus- 
tomed heretofore, to witness such a celebration. If mistaken zea] 
and religious liberty were allowed to prevail here, in what couatry 
upon the face of the earth may it not prevail; where can mankind 
find safety. This riot, and assault and battery, was committed bye 
number of Irishmen. They came out in the morning of the 12th. 
in a body—they are known by the name of Orangemen—carried 
flags and emblems of their order. They eried out for croppies— 
they halloed come out papists—they cried out for king William, 
king George, &c. and brandished their weapens, and terror and dis- 
may followed them wherever they went. There is holiness in the 
cause of Ireland ; posterity will discriminate hetween him that seeks 
blood, and the friend of mankind. You must, gentlemen of the jury, 
put these illegu) associations down; you must avert the arm of the 
sanguinary bigot who would drench your country in blood—you 
must convict. By permitting these unhallowed stitutions, these 
bloody and reckless associations, which have distracted and torn ta 
pieces the fairest country upon the face of the earth, you woulg 
strangle justice, you would.murder innocence. The in'ention of the 
defendants, gentlemen, constitutes their guiJt—it is your duty'to 
search out the intention—to seek after truth. You, gentlemen, wil] 
see by the facts, who are delinquents, who has been guilty of this 
crime, I will prove it to you—I will show it to you in broad day- 
light. 1 will state to you the facts, gentlemen. On the 12th of Ju- 
ly, after the hearts of our citizens had been warmed by the celebre- 
tion of that anniversary that had shed light upop the world—an- 
other sect, another sect, gentlemen—I do not know how, I cannot 
speak of them—so bloody and so stupid are they, and ——~ 

{Mr. Graham inqaired if Mr. Sampson was opening the case of 
the defendants, and whether he intended to embrace other facts than 
those connected with the assault and womens.) ; 

Mr. Emmet replied, that Mr, Sampson not be interrupted, — 
>. & 








unless he was mistating facts, 
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shoulders, but had been so much accustomed to witches and goblins , 


ing swamp and old Indian fort is often haunted in stormy nights by - 
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B the Court. We cannot the cuunsel, unless we see some- 
oie : it appears by the Rovotd to be suassnult snd batters | 
but it may be necessary to state other facts to explain the facts of 


(Mr. Continued.) . : » i 

GrxtLemen—If 1 had the mouth of the giant in the fable, ; 
could speak at one word, all the enormity of the defendants, but 

must now speak of one ata time. My character is known— J have 

been here twenty years, and it is some proof that 1 shall not talk 

nonsense. The village, as I said before, was disturbed by a new co- 

lebration—it was the celebration of Orangemen—they cried out for 







es 


Englishmen and Americans, on the 4th of July, occasioned by the 
celebration of that day, it would be nodoubt the right of the Ame- 
ricans to read the declaration of American Independence upon the 
trial toshow the object of the festival. ; 

Sampsun. 1 do not wonder that they should oppose reading his- 
tory, but truth is mighty and will prevail. [ shall trouble the jury 
no further—I shall call the witnesses—they will state to you the 
facts. 

Substance of the Testimony on the part of the Prosecution. — 

James Murney, Bernard O'Neil, Cicily Mc Evoy, Peter Fitzsim- 

mons, Thomas Munroe, J Morgan, James Cassidy, Phelix Mc 





ies, that they “4 attack them—United Irishmen, that they | 
migntlay them low. They cried for king William and king poerge 
If the cry was to tear down bawdy-houses—disorderly houses—1! it | 
was to remove some nuisance or redress some complaint, the cry | 
would have beenjknowa—i twould have been,understood —but thiscry 
was the cry of war and cxterminution—this cry has occasioned the 
shedding of human blood, from the time of king William to the 
present. It will stamp them with shame. It happened just — 
the arrival of that national guest, that has united every heart. ~ 
it is singular, that this great event should have been ushered in by 
the cry of these murderers. : , t 

The 12th of July has been, in every point of view, disastrous to 
unhappy Ireland—to that country it has been a curse that has hung 
upon it for centuries, and has drenched it in blood. King William, 
tried to win them to his favour. If he had heard them crying er 
in such a manner, he would have been ashamed of them-—wou 
have disowned them. They are enemies to the rights of the peo- 
ple—like pirates, enemies to all mankind. Let them celebrate the 
anniversary as they may, it is disloyal and odious; they disgrace 
George IV. by calling on him. On this fatal day they cried for os : 
they showed their colours. I have heard, gentlemen, that when 
YLobespierre lay dead, to such a degree had the fears aud apprehen- 
sions of the been excited by his bloody acts, that as they ap- 
proached him, they thought they saw his limbs move—they thought 
the unnatural mouster was reanimated, and recoiled back ta horror. 
Where these. bloodhounds move, is horror and death—the innocent 
tremble with fear, and are faint with horror. ‘The distracted mo- 
ther clasps her infant to ber breast, and in the agonies of her heart, 
as she runs, exclaims, the blood-hounds have come again—they have 
tracked us out! Y 

It would appear, Mr. Sampson said, that the prosecutor in the 
morning heard a gun fired ; that soon after he saw a yellow flag dis- 
play of death and destruction—he well knew their mean- 
knew what they had been in Ireland, he knew what they 
would be hefe—he knew they would begin in» riot and end io 
murder. He went to the police in company with some others, and 
there told his story, but the officers of justice did not know the dan- 
ger that was impending; they were not familiar with scenes such 
as were about to be acted. 

They replied to the entreaties of the prosecutor, comme and tel] us 
when they do any mischief. The peaceable catholics returued to 
the village—they were not disposed to violence—they struck no 
person, they gave no insults while the Orange flag wasflying—while 

At was raised to provoke and insult them into violence, they medi- 
tated no mischief, and did none ; they were not armed. It would ap- 
pear, said the counsel, that the prosecutor and oye Cassidy went up 
to the Orange party and eatreated them to take dewn the bicody 


Kinney, Charles Gafney, and Hugh Me Evoy, were sworn on the 
part of the prosecutor, and testified in substance, that the defend- 
ants were Orangemen, and in aprepenioe in the afternoon of the 12th 
of July last, in the village of Greenwich, with Orange emblems. 
That Cassidy, one of the witnesses, accompanied by others of the 
Catholic party went up to Moore,one of the defendants, who carried 
the pole, oa which the flag was, to see whether that was an Orange 
flag he wascarrying. ‘That the defendants were all there. ‘That 
when Cassidy went up he was struck by Moore with the pole. 
That Murney the prosecutor then went up to assist Cassidy, and 
was struck by Moore with the pole. That he was struck by all the 
defendants. That the defendants in the morning of that day cried 
out for croppies and papists, and.made use of other abusive epithets 
towards the Catholic party. That on the morning of that day the 
prosecutor heard a gun fired, and was exceedingly alarmed. ‘That 
Mc Evoy and two or three others, when they saw the Orange pro- 
cession, in the morning went down to the Police Office to complain 
of the defendants in order that the procession might be stopped, but 
were told by the Police that they could not fateaioen unless a breach 
of the peace was committed. That they then went back, and about 
four o’clock in the afternoon the affray took place, and continued 
until Fitzsimmons was knocked down senseless. That then they 
scattered, P . 

Mr. Graham opened the case on the part of the defendants. 

Gentlemen of the Jury—-The gentleman who has opened on the 
side of the prosecution, began by stating it was no ordinary squab- 
ble you were about totry. The view he took of the subject, and 
the mode in which the prosecution has been conducted, compels me 
to concur with that gentleman. I had intended to have tried these 
cases assimple trespasses, abstracting them as much possible from the 
antipathies which occasioned them. I had conceived the subject to 
be delicate, an? that if treated harshly, the remedy would prove 
worse than the disease. Conciliation is not only a moral, but a po- 
pular doctrine, in this enlightened age. But the course pursued on 
the other side has rendered explanation, remonstrance, I had almost 
said recrimination, a duty. ‘The public ear has been ubused; and 
the bold attempt to propugate errors intended to beguile the multi- 
tude, must not pass without refutation and reproof. [am under the 
painful necessity of meeting gross imputation, and endeavouring to 
rescue the character of men whose principles, motives, and ends, ap- 
pear to be wholly misunderstood, from unmerited odium. It is an 
unpopular, perhaps a hazardous undertaking, and is not the less so, 


that [ have to contend not only agninst the prejudices occasioned by 


calumnious publications, newspaper invective, and er eae of 


a grand jury, bat an overwhelwing force of talent, by the cha- 
racter and sufferings of the adverse counsel. ‘The duty, however, 
niust be attempted ; and if in performing it, I should wound the feel- 





signal. They were knocked down with clubs and billets of wood, 
end with bri ts, and some of them almost murdered—they beat 
to insensibility a pregnant woman—their object, gentlemen, was 
dleod, and their motive, extermination. 

1 could gentlemen, if sworn as a witness detail you to such scenes. 
{ could tell you of crimes that would draw tears from the hardest 
heart, but it is not agreeable that counsel should be witnesses, | 
do not wish to tely upon myself. I will read to you the words of 
en English lawyer—an extract from Plowden’s history of Ireland. 

Graham. \ebject toreading history. It is not evidence ia a case 
of assault and battery. 

Sampson. History is evidence—the highest evidence of the facts 
therein stated. This point has been decided in the British Parlia- 
ment. I propose to read a resolution of thirty-six protestant ma- 


es. 

Graham. 'Thé indictment against the defendants is for an assault 
and battery. ory can have no relation to the point in issue. 
Plowden is a partizan—he is under @ prejudice, and it is nvt consi- 
dered a fair history. His work has beea reviewed, and is not consi- 
dered authority. hye 

Emmet. Plowden was employed by the English ministry, and 
wrote his history. He was an Englishman, and went over to Ireland 
to collect facts for his work with a mind unprejudiced. He was se- 
leeted to be their historiogtapher, and vehat he states is not his own 
opiniow. He examined the facts, aud from the impressions derived 
from them, he threw up his commission, and wrote an independent 
history. But it is mid that this is e case of assault and battery, and 
that history is not evidence. There is no Magic in assault and bat- 
tery, that should take it out of the common rule. Wheu the sub- 
gect matter of the charge arises from history, then history is the best 
evidence. For ancient facts, history has been uniformly received— 
how can they be authenticated but by history—you cannot come at 
them by living witnesses-~you can only learn them from the records 
of history. ‘Transactions from a foreign country cay only be learn- 
from it. Plewden's history gives a detail of the facts that took place 
within its period, it speaks of the body to which this sect belonged, 
and is the best means of proving their conduct. Plowden has been 
arraigned before the English reviewers, who de bot know the facts 
he states; they are anxious to shake off the odiarm that was thrown 
upon theif country by the details of truth, The history of Ireland 
was never known by them, Tne Edinburgh Review has much of 
good and bad init. Itis a weathercock test. We wish to read a 
public document frem Plowden’s history—it is inserted there, in 
confirmation of the facts stated by him. 

Van.Wyck. (rise to protect the court as well 98 the counsel. If 
we are-to _— Plowden and the Ediobutgh Review, we shall not 
get through tis Case in a month. This isa case of assault and bat- 
tery —what bas history to do with it? In this of the case, I 
«oppréhend they have no right to travel through Plowden or any 
other history—no ground has yet been laidfor such a course of pro- 


By the Courts ‘Tare is x0 doubt history may be read in certain 





Graham. The counsel proposes to read Lord Gosford’s address 
to the grand jury. {t isnot history, The counsel ¢an only do it on 
the grqund that be can prove it to be true, by legal evidence. This 
a compen telied. Puli Er. p. 338... have a right to read 

ps Er. p. a right end 
rint my Spe too, and have not I right tottake part of it from 
Plowden’s per? 





ings of some, and unfortunately rekindle ancle- * animosiies, | trust 


I shall so acquit myself as to make it appar .:. to all, it is not the 


object at which I directly aim, but the necessary consequence of pur- 


suing a line of defence murked out by the attack of my oppo- 
nents. 

‘To understand the present controversy, we must revert to the ori- 
ginal state ofireland. Quitting the bitter streams fer a moment, let 
us ascend to the fountain. Although Irish,history abounds in its ori- 
gin with fiction, it seems generally admitted, that the Irish were con- 
verted to christianity about the end of the third century, and that 
afterwards, in common with all christian countries, it was claimed 
asa fief of the pope. About the middle of the twelfth century, by a 
bull of Adrian, the seigniory of Ireland was vested in Henry II. 
Long before the cession of Ireland by the pope, it had been invaded 
by parties of the Danes and Norwegians, who succeeded in accom- 
plishing settlements on the eastern coast: but not until the reign of 
Henry, cid the Britons gain a gfooting in Ireland, when a few chiefs 
aud their followers from Wales, with the approbation of Heury, and 
at the solicitation of Dermod, an Irish prince, joined his standard in 
order to reduce Roderic, a rival prince, to subjection; and having 
succeeded in their expedition, located themselves in the province of 
Leinster. The English settlement claimed the protection and bene- 
fit of the English laws, and was called the English pale, occupying 
different limits at different periods, and sometimes not more than 
twenty miles in circumference. The English being regarded by 
the ancient Irish as intruders, required the aid of the crown to pro- 
tect them against the lords of the neighbouring septs, who made 
common cause against them. Local and political animosities were 
thus engendered, which acquiring strength by a difference of dress, 
manners, customs and language, became fixed, hereditary and inve- 
terate, Iu the reign of Edward I., the English settlement became 
greatly augmented, and numerous bloody struggles were resorted to 
on the part of tne Irish, to expel t he foreigners. To depict the dis- 


asters of the English during the period of about two hundred years 


that followed, would exhaust yolumes. To hate the foreigners, ap- 

peared to constitute the comprehensive lesson of their youth, and to 

exterminate them, the whole business of the lives of their warriors. 

As yet, however, their hostility originated in motives entirely po- 

Btisel and the distinction of protestant and papist was eotirely un- 
wo. 


But in the reign of Henry VIII., a new impulse was given to the 


hostility of the ancient Irish, and the glorious reformation of reli- 
ligion proved a fiery meteor announcing a long and terrible train of 
eelamities to Ireland. Having thrown off the pope’s authority, and 
proclaimed himself king of Ireland, Henry insisted on that kingdom’s 
disavowing the papel authority, and acknowledging his supremacy. 
The English pale readily assented to the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion, but the ancient Irish refused to cast off their i to the 
pope. From this time the English, who assumed the appellation of 
protestants, (a name given to 4l] who, in the reformed countries, had 
renounced the errors of popery) were denouncedjas heretics, and the 
ancient Irish derived their deediiest venom, from the consideration 
thet the English were the enemies of religion—of the church—of 
God. The outrages that followed are sickening to humanity. No 
power of language can depict the horrors that awaited the protes- 
tants of Ireland. They were such as have in all ages originated in 
puge and unsophisticated religious bigotry, iv this instance sharpe n- 
ed and, oot on vn & more fell and insatiable lust of blood and ra- 
pine, from consideration that. the “es wa had originall 

usurped a settlement among them. In the phrenzy of saperetitien 
whale provinces were wasted, and their wretched inhabitants mas- 
}sacted, Wainows <istinction of age or sex, until in 1641, all the hor- 
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rors of bigotry having conglomerated into one hideous mass; burst on 
the-devoted beads of the protestants, and alumost cffected their uttat 
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restrain this 


os spirit it. ir 
the goverument was rigid, it was denounced’as tyrannical—_ 
it was interpreted into marksof timidity. “The pope is infalins 
“no faith is to be kept with heretics,” “let 


eXterming: 
ed,” were the favourite maxims to which the lives and liberties - 
protestants were every where sacrificed ; while the du 


of super. 
stition, set on by monks and legates, fancied they def the faith, 
and were acceptable to the Deity in proportion to the extent of the 


desolation they occasioned—[ speak, gentlemen, of the zloomy }; 
of the middle ages, and not of the liberal and enlightened wa 
of the nineteenth century. j 

Aftet various renewed attempts to affect an entire exterminatiog 
of the protestants, their enemies resolved to embrace the rej 
J amesif.. of England, (commonly called the duke of York,) to give 
it completion. , The horrid implements of religious bigotry, blood. 
stained and rusty, were put in requisition, and the work of destruc. 
tion, projected on a large scale, was in rapid progress, when Willian, 
prince of Orange, was resorted to by the sufferers, and supplicate, 
to assume their protection. Yes, gentlemen, it was when religious 
bigotry expanded and flourished with unparalleled vigour—when ip 
an exuberance of joy, the lord mayor of Dublin, indicating the pulse 
of the nation, committed the officers of Christ Church, because the 
bells did not ring merrily enough on the birth of a son to the duke 
York; when more than three-fourths of the population of Ireland, 
united and swore upon the altar of religion, the utter extermination, 
of protestants; when their lands, in anticipation, were already ap. 
portioned among their blood-thirsty enemies, and in part execution 
of the horrid system, massacre had depopulated the country, and 
starvation the besieged cities ; when the last agonies of expiri 
protestantism emitted a fainter and yet fainter moan ; when all hore 
failed, and the wretched remnant of a most sanguinary persecution 
trembled in expectation of the decisive blow ; at that period it was, 
on the 12th of July, 1690, on the banks of the Boyne, that William, 
prince of Orange, commissioned by heaven, like the destroying an. 
gel who smote the Assyrian camp by night, attacked and routed the 
armies of James, and rescued from utter annihilation, the protestants 
of Ireland. The celebration of this event is call enna mani- 
festly deriving its name from the illustrious deliverer William, and 
in reference to that period, involves no question of the politics of 
modern times. It is exclusively applicable to the preservation of a 
body of men, from whom protestants of Irish: descent in this and eve- 
ry other country, derive their origin. As such, th long since 
past, it forms a solemn ground of thanksgiving, to all the friends of 
rational liberty, unfettered by its opposite system, an absolute tyran- 
ny over the consciences of mankind. The celebration of the event 
is the celebration of the deliverance of thousands from death iv its 
most appalling shape, and the emancipation of the human mind from 
a slavery more terrible thau ever civil tyrant thought to eae 
You, gentlemen of the jury, celebrate the anniversary of your inde- 
pendence with unbounded enthusiasm at home and abr Your 
countrymen are joined in the celebration by the subjécts 
doms where they reside. Their enthusiasm is caught 
who gladly commingle their feelings of affection and 
the general joy; and yet can you, upon comparison, pretend to rea- 
sons of equal weight for your exultation? Was the slavery from 
which you have been emancipated, as great, or the calalitties ies to 
which you were exposed in case of failure, to be compared with tha’ 
slavery, and those calamities from which the protestants of {relan: 
Wee rescued by the instrumentality of the prince of Orange?‘ 

Bat the defendants are cha with Orangeism, not as it wes, but 
as it is, degenerated from a noble and grateful remembrance of past 
blessings, into a bond of union among desperate,and profligate men, 
cemented by a horrid oath binding them to exterminate the eatho- 
lics of Ireland. ‘To be the advocate of such a system, if it be so, 
would te impious. [am not the apologist of O 






men beyond 
what the truth will warrant. I have had the hon if. it be ove, 
of being enrolled whea a boy in the ranks of Unit@@ Irishmen. | 
disclaim all prejudices against Roman catholics, How-citizes:, 


although | am not the advocate 6f their religious creed, | trust 
therefore to be heard on this subject with the attention due to one 
who standsGindifferent between the parties. Tog&ccount for the 
present system of Orangemen, we must travel back to the period of 
the late troubles in Ireland. After the first abortive uttempt at re- 
volution, reflecting men among the protestants began to think they 
had acted rashly in forming a brotherhood with catholics. They 
reflected that in the population of Ireland, catholics and protestants 
are in the ratio of six to one? Each asked himself whether severed 
from the British government, he being one, would likely retaia lis 
freedom among six whose religious creed denounced him us a here: 
tic, whether the oath of brotherhood would be sufficiently strong 


to resist the impetuosity of catholic victory, or whether in its first , 


paroxism of resentinent he in his turn might not be doomed to sls 
very; whether upon the whole it was prudent to sever at a blow 
the arm of the British government, which with all its maladies pro- 
tected them through so many ages from the probable effects of a feat 
ful odds of number and power.—The episcopalians, by far the most 
wealthy and independent class of Irish protestants, had not gone gene: 
rally into the views of United Irishmen. ~The reaction began am00; 
them. They united in their own defence, and the wisdom of the mes- 
sure recommended itself strongly, and succeeded in diffusing itse!! 
through all ranks, degrees, and religions, the catholics excepted. 
This was the starting-point from which no doubt the present Orang* 
association of Ireland is to date its origin. It has formed a new ert 
in the history of protestatism in that countrygand among othe! 
events to which hus given rise, is to be enumerated a renewal of the 
anniversary of the battle of the Boyne. 

But, gentlemen, it will still be insisted that O ism is some- 
thing worse than this, that it is not only a test of union and of loyalty, 
but of assasination and murder. I rejoice | am in ion of ev!- 
dence to put down those borrid calumnies, We shall submit to you 
in prock the genuine oath of the Orangemen, by which you will be 
satiefied, that the objects of their association are perfectly consiste! 
with liberty and religion. We shall chow you that their eo pee 
impose the same duties in substance as the solemn league and cove- 
nant of the church of Scotland, and perfectly coincide with princ 
ples recommended and advocated by the purest ministers of religion 
in the purest days-of reformation. We shall show you that thos 
principles have no tendency to disturb the public tranquillity; and 
that as often as public disturbances have attended the celebratiov 
of their anniversary, they have been occasioned, as in the present ae 
stance, by their adversaries, who fancy they see the hated,emblems° 
heresy and intolerance. We shall prove tc you that throughow 1m 
day on which the assault and battery complained of in this instance 
took place, two or three individuals who mounted an ora?gé } 
kerchief on a pole as matter of amusement, were abused and yo 
lized by the catholics by hanging vut greew flags and aaa ie 
with odious epithets, and that about thirty persons of the ca i. 
party first made the attack on only three protestants who were co 
pelled to resort to blows in their own defence—that at D0 th 
the affray did the protestants exceed six in number, and that Biol 

ring-leader, us is ‘alledged and against whom six ag] vO 
pare been prefered, is » lad of only eighteen years of age, has 
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: ain this city from his infancy, and is not an Orangeman. We 
a that the Genagetion had a perfect right to celebrate 
pr day, and that this right so long as they exercise it peaceably, is 

to them by the constitution—at least by no existing law 
can they be convicted and punished on account of its celebration. 
Substance of the Testimony for the Defendants. 

David Waugh, Sarah Morris, Robert Mc Keever, Ralph Irving, 
James Coles, William Colter, Daniel Alsop, Mary Geery, James 
Lyons, Mary Alsop, Sarah Waugh, Samuel Geery, David Huston, 
Margaret Brady, William Robb, Jane Carson, and Robert Moore 
were examined for the defendants, and testified that on the morning 
of the 12th of July last, and before the Orange colours were hung qut, 
a green flag was put out of the window of Morris’s house, and they 
heard the Catholics in the second story of Morris's house abuse the 
Orangemen and bidding them to go and the British Consul would 
ceod them home. That sometime afterwards they hung out of 
Green's on the other side of the way a pole with a ribbou and 
Orange lily tied on the top. [hat Murney at the head of six or se- 

ven men from Mc Evoy’s came over in the forepart of the day with ; 
clubs te Green’s, and dared Green's men out to fight. That about 
three o'clock Hugh Mc Evoy and four or five of his men wént to 
Morris's where Moore and the other defendants were taxing a glass, 
and asked for ink that might write down their names. That 
shortly after that the ants went out of Morris’s with an Orange 
handkerchief on a pole ana walked to Mc Keever’s about 100 rods, 
left the handkerchief by the door and went in; That Mc Keever 
advised them to go home and refused them drink. That they came 
out and took up their coleurs and were on their way to Green's, 
when ten or twelve Catholics ran from Hugh Mc Evoy’s yard 
and about the same number came round Cornelia Street; and at- 
tacked them going peaceably, observing as they ram up, “ Now the 
lag goes down.” That the defendants were instantly knocked down 
and the taken from Moore who carried it. That the Catholics 
smounted in all to about thirty and the Orangemen to about five or 
siz, and thet the defendants only defended themselves and were 
rauch hurt, : 

Mr. Grahem, offered before the evidence was closed, in order to 
show that there was nothing so very heinous in the oath of the 
Orangemen, to prove by six witnesses of unexceptionable charucter, 
what the oath of that body really was, which was objected to by Mr. 
Emmet, and overruled by the Court. 

Mr. Van Wyck, briefly summed up for the defendants. He con- 
fined himself exclusively to the facts aecompanying the assault and 

attery. (But, these together, with the law and history connected 

ith the motives of the parties, being more fully contained in the 
speech of his learned associate, we pass on to that. ] 

Mr. GaauamM.—Gentlemen of the Jury—It becomes my duty 
to premise and caution you against two fundamental errors on the 
part of the prosecution. Ist. It is intended to accomplish the con- 
viction of the defendants, not by proof of the offence directly charg- 
ed in the! indictment, but of certain alleged consequences growing 
out of these celebrations. The gentlemen have Shaped the prose- 
cution with a view to excite your prejudices, and to keep up the 
alarm, and true to their object, and in the genuine spirit of my 
countrymen, they have seized their subject by the tail, and called 
your attention first in order to the consequences. Hence all those 
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played opposite his window, which tarns out to be an Orange lily) 
ou the to; of a yarn-stick! With all his love of money, aod anx- 
iety to pay Wis board, he flings away his shuttle and hies to the po- 
lice to have the terrible Orange lily and the yatn-stick demolished. 
He found no law there, ashe says, went home, and again quit his 


loom with Mc Evoy to go round to a grocery, where two or three 


individuals ({ believe the defendants) were taking a glass; and the 
better to strike terror into them, Mc Evoy tells them he has been | 
to the police, and has authority to demand their names, and ¢alls for’ 
pen and ink. The men behave perfectly peaceable, punish their 
glass, and walk out of the store, taking no notice of Murnéy, Mc 
Evoy, their followers, or their threats. ‘The next thing you hear of 
Murney is, that with all his terrors upon him, he is the second on 
the battle ground, His manner of accounting for this is singularly 
diversified. He says he accompanied Cassidy, and that Cussidy, as 
he stepped up to Moore, asked “ if that was Orange colours he was 
carrying ?”—again, “ Cassidy went tosee whether it was an Orange 
flag’’—again, “ Cassidy suid he would go and see if it was an Orange 
flag”—again; “James Cassidy went up to Moore and fold him to 
take down the colours”—again, “he went up and told Moore to 
have done with his Orange works.” Having boxed the expression 
dfround the compass, he next tells us, he and Mc Evoy and Cas- 
sidy went to see it as they would go on the 4th of July; that is, 
Murney, who awoke in the morning in the terrors of death, who 
buried himself throughout the day in endeavouring, as he would 
have you believe, to avert the dreadful catasthrophe, repairs to the 
battle ground and eyes the terrible handkerchief, which the counsel 
have paraded here in court, from mere motives of curiosity! Not 
less surprising is his assertion, that he did not see a Catholic strike 
a single blow, although it is pretty evident they were the assailants, 
and at least fivetoone. But usif he meant to shock the utmost cre- 
dulity, he tells you that only three of the O party were with 
the flag when Cassidy advanced; that the four defendants charged 
in the indictment beat him; that they did this although he made 
his escape after the first blow, and that they had sufficient leisure, 
though set upon by upwards of twenty persons, to maul him, wiio 
had gery nobody, and ‘who, in fact, had previously made his es- 
cape 

Gentlemen—This incongruous statement of Murney is not sup- 
ported, Fitzsimmons, it is true, says he saw Murney struck by some 
one—cannot say by whom—and Mc Evoy says he saw Moore give 
Murney one blow with his fist, but issilent as to the rest. Then he 
stands corroborated, and that only as to Muore, by Mc Evoy alone 
-—by Mc Evoy, I say, who was the chief promoter of the affray— 
who, from the evidence of Cecilia Mc Evoy, was the first to attack 
Moore and seize the flag, and who denies a fact sworn to by several 
witnessess, that he pretended to have orders from the police, and 
asked a pen and ink of Mr. Morris to taxe the names of Moore 
and his associates down. 
But, gentlemen, Murney is not only inconsistent and unsupported, 
but he is further discredited by eight out of ten witnesses sworn on 
the part of the prosecution, who saw the affray, and saw no one 
‘strike Murney. Even Cassidy, the champion, and Mrs. Mc Evoy, 
who boasted of the havoc she made, and who, to do her justice, was 
no idle spectator, say they did not see Murney receive a single blow. 
Perhaps the learned counsel will say of all the others as he has said 





gentle epithets.of fiends, blood-hounds, murderers, heaped with no 
unsparing: hand upon the defendants by the opening counsel, aod 
the constant allusions to Orange processions in Ireland, coupled with 
most potent assertions that they have always beeu celebrated ‘in 
blood. 2d.-The gentlemen are, in effect trying a riot, not an as- 
sault and battery. The form of indictment has been artfully shaped. 
The gentlemen tell you they were before the grand jury. They 
kneW there was no offence could be fairly and directly charged 
against the defendants but what they could meet and put dowa,— 
‘They knew an indictment for riot could not be siistained.— 
They resorted to mere protest ; directed several indictments against 
the same individuals, and trusted their talents for the result. With 
this specimen of candour and ingenuity the defendants are compel- 
led tocontend. This fallacy on the part of the prosecution calls for 
redoubled attention and firmness on your part, and after all, it is 
hardly possible to provide against and repel unjust consequences, so 
naturally resulting from a prosecution so shaped and conducted.— 
These ure errors, gentlemen, the more likely to work injustice, 
that they are at the foundation. Like a leak in a vessel, or a worm 
at the root of a plant, the chance of destruction is more than re- 
doubled, 

Having thus premised, allow me next to call your attention to 
the law of the case. Itis reducible to three points. 1. If there be 
a combat between two, and a third person attempts to interfere, he 
must give notice that his intentions are peaceable, or he will be 
considered a trespasser. 2. He who is first attucked hasa right to 
delend himself, and need not wait till the blow is given. 3. Per- 
sons behaving themselves peaceably, have a right under our laws to 
celebrate any event they please, whether public or private, religious 
vr political. 

Gentlemen—The indictment you are sworn to try is on the com- 
plaint of Murney elone. With the mass of evidence before you, 
you are only concerned in the present instance, as it bears upon him. 
‘The gentlemen will probably indulge themselves hereafter in a wide 
field of rematk. They will expatiate with great intensity of feeling 
aad be eloquent, for he who feels will be eloquent; they will, as 
they have intimated, identify a trifling and unimportant assault and 

battery with the late public calamities of Ireland, and their own 
personal sufferings ; they will entertain you with an eloquent des- 
cription of the disastrous period of °98, and each will think himself 
warranted to.adopt the Janguage of Hneas to Dido, in his narra- 
tive of the sacking of Troy, “quorum pare magna fui;” and by 
such indirect means, may not improbably seek to extort a convic« 
tion from your-passions. To protect yourselves against not so much 
the artifice of the counsel, as the effects of the powerful laws of 
association impelling them into their own sad narrative, you must 
occasionally glauce at the testimony, a from your recollec- 
tions all extraneous matters, and attending solely the evidence, as it 
goes to prove an assault and battery on Murney. 

Upon this subject, the evidence is far from satisfactory. Muroey 
himself is the only witness to the assault and battery as laid, and if 
you lend me your attention fur a moment, | shall show you that his 
testimony is wholly unworthy of credit. It is not only inconsistent 
with itself, but unsupported and contradicted by others. Zo Mur- 
ney’s history of the case no credit can be given. He was fright- 
ened early in the morning of that day at the report of guns, which 
turns out to be a lad of fourteen years of age discharging a piece in 
the neighbourhood only once, and who had been in the habit of 
amusing himself in that way. Murney recollected it was the 12th 
of July, and yet why that day more than any other he has not ex- 
plained. He was frightened—yet told the dreadful seeret to no 
one. They all knew it, he says, and these ail turned out to be only 
two others who slept and wrought in the same shop at Mc Evoys, 


of Murney, they were too busy to make observations. 

But, gentlemen, in addition to all this discrediting testimony, 
Murney stands expressly contradicted in the material facts. Even 
his ringleader and accomplice, Cassidy, swears he dropt no expres- 
sion in the hearing of any one, as he stepped forward to Moore and 
seized the pole, but only that * he said to himself,” he would see 
What it was. Ino the account he hus given of the numbers on both 
sides, he is proved by even their own witnesses to give a fulse state- 
ment. He is the only one who makes the Orange party to outaum- 
ber the Catholics. Iu the main fact, too, the assault and battery, 
and upon the question who commenced the affray, he is contradict- 
ed by at least seven witnesses. Rovert M'Keever swears he saw 
the parties when they met—heard them say, “now the flag goes 
down,”’ and saw Moore first struck and knocked down. Ralph Ir- 
ving states, that the moment the Catholics ran up, * they beat down 
and trampled on the three Oruangemen,”’ and with this statement 
David Waugh concurs. David iluston saw fourteen or fifteen of 
the Catholics rush on and cry, “itis time to have dope with this 
work,’’ and Cassidy instantly seized the pole, and the fight began. 
Robert Moore says, “the first thing he saw after they rushed for- 
ward was Moore knocked down.”? And Mrs. Geery swears, that 
Murney and two others ran upon Moore and knocked him down, in 
which she is supported by Mrs. Morris, who also saw the affray.— 


of Mc Girn; out of which, and at the moment, the green flags were 
hung out, as appears by the evidence of Mrs. Geery. IKobert Moore 
states, that shortly after the green flags were hung out, Muraey 
came over to where the defendants were, and at the head of six or 
seven persons with clubs, challenged them out to fight. Recollect 
also, Murney swore he struck no one that day, and that both Alsop 
aud Moore swear they saw him strike Mullen, afier the affray was 
over, until he cried murder. Add to this, Murney is under as pow- 
erful bias, and as strong temptations, arising from interest, pride, 
bigotry, and revenge, us can well be imagined, and then say, gen- 
tlemen, whether in a case of this kind, where all the worst passions 
are put in commotion, it would be discreet to convict on such testi- 
mony. 

Bat, gentlemen, allow me to present you with avother part of the 
defence. Supposing you should give credit to the story of Murney, 
as far as the assault upon him is concerned, still it will be a questiun 
whether the defendants do not stand justified on the ground of se/f- 
defence. There are few things more manifest than that the conduct 
of the Catholics throughout the day was grossly insulting. Measures 
were concerted and adopted to produce the result complained of. — 
They began by displaying flags ; one in front of Morris's, over against 
Mc Evoy’s, another in the rear, to provoke the resentment of the 
boarders at Creen’s. They abused the people at Green's from the 
windows of Morris's. Even Murney tells you, he bid them go to 
the British Cousul, and he would send them home. ‘The most val- 
gar and odious epithets were heaped upon them. Murney, at the 
head of a body of Catholics, came round. between nine and ten 
o'clock, and challenged the boarders at Green’s to fight. He, toge- 
ther with Fugan, Cassidy, and Me Evoy, afterwards repaired to the 
police, and after they had sufficiently traduced the opposite party, 
concealing the insults they had given, they returned, reported the 
result, and betook themselves to the ve expedient of giving out 
that they had orders from the police. ey, a few minutes before 
the affray began, dogged Moore and the other defendants to Morris's, 
pretended to take down their names, went and collected their party, 
and before Maore, and Mullen and Lowry had time to return to 
their boarding-house, and while on the way, two companies, des- 
patched in different directions, erosed oxer and met at the point of 
attack, and began the affray. [t is clear that from twenty to thirty 





and who said not one word on the subject, He went to work to 
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threatened, unless by themselves. Besides it is in proof, that Moor 

threatened them w ter advanced, and dared them tu come on.— 
Could their motives be peaceable if they advanced after that?— 
Aguin, if they had not pfeconcerted an attack, why so great a num 
ber; and if curiosity was their only motive, why rush with impe- 
tuosity tothe ground? But nothing evinces theif intention more 





clearly than the situation of the place where they made their attack 


It was on the side of the Sixth Avenue, opposite to Mc Evoy’s, 
across a street one hundred feet wide, and in an open lot, where the 
three men were pursuing the path on their own side of the street, 
leading diagonally from ‘ic Keever's house, at the corner of the 
block, to Green’s house, where they boarded, which was in the rear 
of the house of Morris. While Moore and his associates are thu: 
peaceably pursuing the road to their own house, they are attackeu 
by overwhelming numbers, Under these circumstances, supposing 
Moore and his men to have first struck, as the opposite party were 
coming up manifestly with hostile intentions, they stand justified, for 
the law did not compel them to wait until they received the first blow 
And if Mumey, after Cassidy was engaged with Moore, came up 
and evidently took part with Cassidy, as he says he did, and with- 
out noticing the opposite party of his peaceable intentions, they were 
justified in regarding him asau adversary, and had he been slaiat 
would have been excused on a charge of homicide. No oue can say 
but what the situation of the three men was perilous at that moment. 
They were uot even armed with canes. Moore alone had a pole, 
and that was the one on which the ill-fated handkerchief was hoist- 
ed. The assailants cannot justify themselves on the ground that the 
defendants Were at that moment violating the law, much less com- 
mitting a breach of the peace. It is no answer to this, the defend- 
ants were insulting the feelings of their opponents—words will n@ 
justify blows—~and supposing it conceded the defendants were con- 
dacting themselves disorderly, this would not warraut the assailants 
to adopt a summary remedy to put the disorder down. The gen- 
tlemen, sensible of this, are driven to assume what they ought to 
have provéd, before they dignified the assailants with the name ot 
peacemakets, They made peace, it is true, but they made war 
first. They knocked their adversaries in the head, and that made 
them quiet; in other words, to prevent others from breaking the 
peace, they broke it themselves, und had the vast merit of leaving 
the field of battle and the neighbourhdod in peace when their arms 
and their courage was exhausted, and they could protract the fight 
no longer. But strange as it may appear, the counsel have given 
us a reason forthiss Their clients were making evidence at the 
expense of some heavy blows; for they had heard that no 
procession ever ended without blood, and they were resolved that 
this should not be an exception. ; 

But, gentlemen, there is yet another point of view in which I beg 
leave to put the defence before you. Suggestions have been thrown 
out, thut if the procession tended to a breach of the peace, the de- 
fendants ought to be convicted. But surely this is not the form ot 
indictment to try that fact. If this question were to have been sub- 
mitted to the jury, the defendants ought to have been indicted fore 
riot. A libel tends to a breach of the peace, but no lawyer would 
contend it would justify a conviction on a charge of assault atid bat- 
tery. Slanderous words, every provocation, ia short, tends to < 
breach of the peace, yet differs from it as much as cause differs from 
effect. If Orangeism tends to interrupt the public tranquillity, it 








Allow me to add; that Murney was seen in the morning at the room: 


may furnigh onr legislature with a good reason to enact a law to 
prevent its celebrations in future, but is no cause why, in the ab- 
sence of such a law, persons associating for such putposes and con- 
ducting themselves peaceably ought to be convicted. Upon this 
part of the case I cannot abstain from animadverting on the conduct 
of the prusecution, While the learned counsel have examined wit- 
nesses to the tendency of Orauge processions, they have exerted 
themselves with unusual ability to shut out all evidence tending to 
illustrate and prove the principles on which the Orange associations 
are formed, the obligations they assume, and the objects they con- 
template. They have asked, with a show of apparent satistacticn 
aud effect, *‘have not Orange processions a tendency to break the 
peace?”” But they have started like the traveller, who has impro- 
vidently trodden upon a spake when we have met their indirect in- 
quiry by the question, “ what are the principles that biud Orange. 
men together:” We have offered in your hearing, to produce siz 
persons of unimpeachable character, themselves Orangemen, to ex- 
plain the principles of Orangeism. We have pressed the subject 
again aud again upon the attention of the court. We have con- 
tended, that justice requires it, that the public expect it, and that it is 
the best method of testing the legality or illegality of these associa- 
tions. On every renewed effort, the gentlemen have met us in the 
fertility of their fancies, with new objections. Plowdea’s history, 
newspaper paragraph, articles from “ The Press,” or,“ The Northern 
Star,” calumnies widely and confidently dispersed by no body knows 
whom; these the gentlemen consented to admit. Any thing for 
them but living testimony teken from men of approved charaeter, 
formerly members of these associations, and therefore competent in 
every réspect, and willing to satisfy the public. But their strenuous 
opposition, the punctilios of evidence at which they have caught, 
their exertions to narrow the ground which themselves had taken 
and the timidity and refinement with which their questions were 
shaped, lest percliance we might get a foothold and shake the 


of calumny to its centre, constitute a part of the prosecution, which 
must address itself to every reflecting mind with effect. Nor will 
the impression be effaced by the insidious attempts that have been 


practised to substitute meanings and ‘principles for these which the 
Witnesses, had they been allowed to testify, would have exposed to 
merited indignation. So fully aware were our learned adversaries 
of this, that when we called a witness, and put the question, withe 
view to draw them out of their trenches, “ Are you a purple marks- 
man?’ they chose rather to trust to the prejudice that would follow 
dark insinuations than to come out fairly and ask, aud permit a fall 
explanation. For what purpose talk of the tendency of Si 94 
whose nature and meaning we are not permitted to disclose ?. 
tendency of principles is only one of the tests by which they are 

be tried. © Nor is it the best. If it Were, the gospel itself would 
discarded, for it too had a tendency to produce a breach of the pegee. 


| The Catholics have their religion guaranteed by the constitu 


part of which consists in the celebration of the host; and yet Avho 
doubts that such a pageantry in one of the streets of our city, ¥, 

tend to a breach of the peace? } admit, could it be proved, that the 
ditect object, as well as the tendency of Orange associa is te 
break the peace, and that as often as their processions have taken 
place, they have fallen upon their peaceuble neighbours out 
provocation, they ought to be denounced and punished. But/ there is 
no evidence of the pernicious nature of their principles, ani as eften 
as their processions have ended tumultuously, it appears it has been 
occasioned, as in the present instance, by being waylaid mét ar 
attacked ; and to make such breaches of the peace evide of 
bad tendency of their principles, isto put them completely in the, 
power of their enemies, and to allow these to take a(fvar 











at least fell upon the three who carried the flag. They pretend 
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their own wrong. And yet if this were to be test, Upe weight 
evidence is the “ther way. Out of several witness, 
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ourpgse of breaking the peace, and have they that tendency ?” only 
ene, wnd he wholly ut of their principles, has answered in the 
affirmative. So much for the tendency of geism. Orangemen, 
t suppose, know their rights, and can appreciate them as well as 
others. On this day they conceived they had the right they exer- 
cised of walking about with a flag, and music if you please. They 
‘hought, no doubt, that to restrain or prevent the exercise of this 
vight was an encroachment on their liberties, and I am of opinion, 
reflecting men will agree with them, however much they may dis- 
approve of the exercise of that right, under the circumstances which 
this case discloses. . 

Thus, gentlemen upon the evidence, contend, the defendants are 
‘ally entitled to your acquittal, [have shown you that \iurney is 
not to be believed. He is inconsistent, unsupported, contradicted ; 
that supposing his testimony as to the assault and battery to be true, 
‘he defendants would still be justified, on the ground of self-defence. 
and that if there was a breach of the peace, it is to be solely attri- 
buted to their adversaries, 

And yet, gentlemen, | cannot conceal my fears for the result. 
Great talents have been pressed into the prosecution ; gentlemen of 
weight, of character, and experience at the bar, who have a reputa- 

ation for candour, but some of whom in this instance, have indulg- 
od their feelings, and forgotten they are prosecutors in a court of 
‘riminal jurisdiction, and as such, ought to demean themselves, not 
only with humanity, but mildness. These gentlemen will address 
vou hereafter, with great vehemence. They have unfortunately 
nixed up with this case their own sufferings. They have an old 
yuarrel with the British government, and appear to me through the 
whole of this cause, to eonduct themselves as if that government 
wereJembodied in the defendants, and George III, Pitt, Camden, and 
‘Castlereagh, and not John Moore, John Mullin, John Lowry. and 
ifenry Bush were on their trial. Yes, gentlemen, the counsel will 
.uxuriate on the most disgusting page of Ireland's history, and with 
much enthusiasm and great magnificence of language, identify their 
own sufferings with the public calamity. And yet will these gen- 
‘lemen, permit me to sdy the hour that singled them out the com- 
‘non mass, and fixed the eye of government upon them, was the most 
‘ortunate hour of their lives. it gave them a sudden notoriety, and 
was followed by a train of circumstances, which eventually consign- 
ed them as the victims of political intolerance, to the admiration of 
a free people. And will they allow me further, to ask them, whe- 
ther it is not an humble imitation of the most tyrannical proceedings 
of that government of which they so loudly complain to attempt to 
identify the defendants with the government at that time, and ar- 
raign them before the American people ag the projectors and perpe- 
‘rators of a catalogue of evils, some of which they have so appal- 
.ingly enumerated? And whether any thing but the ardour of gen- 
‘lemen’s feeling could have impelled them into such a course of 
progeeding? What! are the sins of the British government to be 
visited om these obscure individuals? Or would the gentlemen say, 
‘hat it would comport with their views of the-administration of jus- 
*ice, that an assault and battery should be swelled into an oppressive 
smaportance, by associating with it the disgusting history of Ireland’s 
sharpest sufferings, her burnings and hangings, and assassinations? 

The gentjemen have had the address to designate their clients, re- 

publicans, This they think gives them commanding ground in the 
present controversy, and no doubt they think right. It is the fa- 
ohion of the day to decry monarchical governments, It must ever be 
an acceptable theme to a nation of republicans. It is one with which 
sdveuturers from all quarters of the globe recommend themselves to 
the attention of our citizens. No one doubts their sincerity, be- 
cause all wish to believe them. ‘Their pour their fulsome panegy- 
rie on the public ear, until the veriest lover of democracy is sated 
and nauseates the draught. I will not say my learned adversaries 
ate of that number ; and yet in their native country, the only things 
‘hey see good are the green fields, The government, which is the 
voyntry, (for it is neither just nor magnanimous to attempt to sever 
“em,) is only fitted to the destruction of liberty, to trample down 
*n the wantonness of cruelty and oppression, the comforts and rights 
of the people, It thinks of nothing but how it may turn one subject 
to cut the throat of another, as if a government without subjects 
were preferable, if such a thing could possibly exist. According to 
them, the constitution is rotten, the administration of the laws, cor- 
yupt; men in power, mere tools and monsters, surfeiting in the ruin 
and misery they are capable of inflicting ; and their ill fated policy, 
which gives a lingering existence, ready to expire on the first re-ac- 
tion of a wretched people. And yet who are they who are so fasti- 
lious of the rights of ple? The advocates of religious bigot- 
ry, a system compared with ' which, the purest despotism is perfect 
uiberty. Yes, the inqttisition is gentle, and the march of a false and 
ctuel religion in the datkest ages, mild and pacific; the wheel, the 
-ack, the gibbet, the stake are mere play-things: and the thousands 
of victims daily devoted to these instruments of death, public bless- 
ings, when compared with their own government. 1 am no apolo- 
gist for undue severity in any government, but when gentlemen ad- 
iress the public ear in such language as that in which the opening 
vounsel has addressed thisjury, it betokens a distempered state of 
feeling, which it is the duty of every man tocorrect. Ireland may 
be misgoverned, that it has been so, few will deny. But that her 
government is predicated on a policy merely malicious, or that it is 
the direct and studied object of her rulers to promote the misery of 
the subjects of that ill-fated country, I do not believe. That during 
the last thirty years they have done much towards the amelioration 
of Jreland cannot bedenicd, that they might have done more, will be 
readily admitted, aud that a further amelioration has been studied, is’ 
sontemplated and in rapid progress, is equally true. The catholics 
of the nineteenth century, are comparatively enlightened, liberal 
and wise. Their disabilities are in a great degree removed and ra- 
pidly disappearing. One effort only to which the British govern- 
ment is pledged, remains, and catholic emaucipation will be com- 
plete. And who does not rejoice in anticipation of an event so grate- 
fal to a generous nation, so redeeming tb the character of a govern- 
ment who did not make but found the difficulties deeply inlaid in the 
ancient policy and history of Ireland, which have hitherto retarded 
ber emancipation. ~— 

Our learned adversaries have endeavoured to secure another ad- 
vantage in this controversy, by which they hope to excite prejudice. 
fn their opening speech, and subsequent examination of witnesses, 
they save constantly used the term Orangeman in an opprobrious 
sense, gratui'ously holding him forth as the tool of oppression, a 
heartless and bloody bigot; while they recommend to a nation’s 
sympathy, the catholic, as the advocate and victim of civil and reli- 
giousliberty, Nothing can be more deceptive than this view of the 
contending parties. It is as you have been told, a hereditary feud of 
700 years’ standing, at first purely political, but subsequently deeply 
imbued with religious animosity. Such it was in Ireland, and such 
it is in\America. The catholic urges his emancipation from certain 

djsabilities which the government of Ireland have thought necessary 
to the protestant’s safety, and the Orangeman asks the'ca- 
tholic thar those horrid tenets which have desolated the world, 
er that 









much of his disabilities be continued as may secure him 
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purely political. It is no less a love of liberty that teaches the pro- 














testant to cling to the British government for aid, than that which 
prompts the catholic to overturn it. But| repeat it—political liber- 
ty has but litle todo with the existing controversy between these 
parties. It originates in religious feeling, which, like embers under 
the ashes, lays mouldering for years, and have been blown into a 
flame by the tempest of popular commotion which lately agitated 
my unfortunate country. From being United Irishmen and bre- 
thren, they became enemies, and when once the cord of union was 
snapped, it naturally followed, each party would call to their aid the 
enmities and injuries real or imaginary, they bad felt and suffered, 
as the professors and adherents of religious creeds so directly repug- 
nant. Here then, the parties are arrayed before you, not so much 
in the light of political opponents, as the sworn alvocates of con- 
flicting religious systems, The truth of this appears from the facts 
before you. Why did the one celebrate the 12th with emblems appro- 
priate to the occasion; In remembrance of their pr ‘servation from 
massacre, as a grateful tribute to the government which has yielded 
them protection, and as an excitement to appreciate more fully the 
religion of their fathers. Why were they watched, way-laid, at- 
tacked, and almost murdered in their harmless expressions of public 
gratitude ? Was it because their adversaries feared an entrenchment 
on their liberties? Did they anticipate any,privation, disability or 
injury here? It is not pretended. [t was because their religious 
prejudices were excited, and the antipathies in which they were 
nurtured awakened. They saw m the Orange emblems, that pow- 
er which bad broken the arm of their persecution, rescued the pro- 
testant from ruin, at one time contemplated, and at all times easy of 
accomplishment, but for the mantle of William descending upon his 
suc«essors, entailing a spirit ever watchful of the protestant interest. 
They saw the emblems of heresy, which their religion has taught 
them to execrate and put down; a sight they could not brook—their 
passions overpowered them, and their fury supplied them with the 
means of outrage, 

One of the learned gentlemen has done me the houour to say, he 
will take my opening as the ground of hiscomment. Be itso. That 
gentleman’s well known candour compels me to draw the inference 
he means to take that opening as evidence. ‘To take it in any other 
light as the basis of his remarks, he knows too well would he to per 
vert the administration of justice, and wake a very unnecessary sa- 
crifice of reputation. Yes, gentlemen, let the counsel take my open- 
ing as proof. It perhaps merits that honour, bearing as it does, the 
impress, not of the “ Press,’ or the Northern Star,” or * Plow- 
den’s history,” but of the hallowed spirits of historians embalmed 
by the past, and sanctioned by the present age. In redeeming his 
pledge, let the learned counsel remember it was said in the opening, 
that the quarrel on which you are shortly to ass, grows out of tra- 
ditionary hostilities of upwards of seven centuries—that its deadliest 
venom is extracted from religious bigotry of nearly three hundred 
years standing—that Orangessm took its rise in the preservation of 
the protestants of Ireland from massacre and extermination—that 
the most reflecting part of the Irish nation have approved of insti- 
tuting a bond of union among protestants, and of renewing the an- 
niversary of William, in proof of this umon. Let the gentleman 
remember it was said in the opening, that modern protestants may 
celebrate that anniversary with the purest feelings of gratitude to 
God, and love of country; and that there can be no objection to it, 
which could not have been applied with equal force to the original 
celebration : it was equally calculated to wound the feelings of the 
catholic—to perpetuate a spirit of hostility—to divide and inflame 
the population, and to answer the purposes of government then as 
now. And yet no one imputed blame to the protestants of 1690— 
these considerations being lost in the blaze of victory! Let the gen- 
tleman remember it was said in the opening, which he has volun- 
teered to regard as evidence, that the principles of Orangeism ure 
loyal and pure—that their oath is analogous to the celebrated nation- 
al and solemn league aud covenant which our reforming ancestors re- 
garded as the acme of religious perfection ; a rampart raised against 
heresy at the expeuse of their blood, and the richest blessing, when 
expiring on the scaffold and at the stake, they could bequeathe to us 
their posterity. Let him remember, it was asserted in the opening, 
that the Orange system has been grossly calumniated, and the pub- 
lic ear upon that subject shamefully abused both at home and abroad. | 
Let him remember we proposed to submit the Orangeman’s oath 
in proof, and that he strenuously objected to its admission. To all 
these reminiscences, which you must expect him to recapitulate 
correctly, let his candour compel him to add, all this is evidence, and 
it may happen to him with the opening, as to the man in the jests of 
Hierucles, who in a shipwreck, firmly grasped the anchor. 

One word more. Let me not be misunderstood. 1 am not the 
enemy of catholics. They have been harshly treated by a misguid- 
ed policy, unfortunately interwoven with their early history, and 
which the liberal and enlightened policy of later times has found 
difficult to disentangle and remedy. That they are becoming liberal 
and enlightened, is matter of joy, and that the penal laws against 
them are disappearing in rapid succession, and their total emanci- 
pation probably at no great distance, is a theme of public interest 
and exultation. I have been compelled, by the course adopted on 
the part of the prosecution, to treat them.more harshly than J should 
have wished, in order to place the merits of the controversy between 
the catholics and protestants in a fair point of view, and thereby to 
rescue the latter from public odium. Iwas anxious the public 
should approve and censure with judgment. I trust] should scorn 
to advocate a system of proscription, or of means adapted to perpe- 
tuate animosities among my countrymen, either at home or abroad. 
Let me rather join with the philanthropists of the present day, who 
recommend liberality, conciliation, and forgiveness. And although 
I firmly believe in the right which protestants have to unite in this 
country, in public expressions of gratitude for their preservation in 
ages past, yet I admit it may not be expedient. It is surely the wis- 
est policy, as it is the most christian, to abstgjn from giving offence ; 
and I trust most sincerely, that Irish protestants resident in America, 
will in future emulate the noble example set them by their brethren 
in Ireland, who have, in the true spirit of conciliation, and with a 
view to the public peace, resolved to desist from public demonstra- 
tions of joy on their anniversary in future. 

[Zo be continued. } 


—— 
Che Arn. 
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ard Brooke, of Liverpool, Attorney-at-Law as.a Master E 
of the High Court of Chan i i ia soeg 
ley, deceased 1g cery, in Ireland, vice Philip Kew. 
o his appointment by the Richt Hono: Char 
Bushe, Lord Chief Justice of the a of King’s Booch son 
and. by the Right Honourable John Lord Norberty, Lord Chief ~ : 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, as a Commissions, 
to Abe apa in those respective Courts. ia 
is appointment by the Right Honourable Willi 
Stowell, President and J udge of the High Court of Agere 
England, as a Commissioner to take Bail in that court. 7“ 
, Foreign Office, Sept. 10, 1824. 
The King has been graciously pleased to nominate and appo} 
the Right Hon. Sir. Wm. 4’Court, Bart. and K. B. now his og 
ty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni tentiary to his Cathe ~ 
lic Majesty, to be his Majesty’s Ambassador traordinary and Fle. 
ae eter? to his most Faithful Majesty. sf 
The King has also been graciously pleased to nominate 
posse ie Hon. ey ye Reginald Forbes, now Secretary to oy 
jJesty’s Legation at Lisbon, to be Secretary to his Majesty’ “4 
sy ee Court. 4 . , ie eae 
The King has been graciously pleased to nominate and anno; 
the Right Hon. William Noel Hill, now his Majesty’s Envoy Batre 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to th@King of Sardinia, to be 
his Majesty's Envoy Exiraordinary and Minister Plenopotentiary to 
the King of Naples. 
The King has also been graciously pleased to nominate and ap- 
point the Right Hon. Augustus John Foster, now his Majesty's Fn. 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Den. 
mark, to he his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of Sardinia. 
The King has also been graciously pleased to nominate and ap. 
point Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, Esq. now his Majesty's Fp. 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Wirtemberg, to be his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Denmark. s. 
The King has also been graciously pleased to nominate and ap- 
point the Right Hoh. Eord Erskine to be his Majesty's Envoy Extra. 
ordinary and Minsister Plenipotentiary to the-King of Wurtemberg 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. ’ 
War-Office, Sept. 10, 1024. 
72 Regiment of Foot, Captain F. Brownlow to be Major by pur. 
chase, vice Fitzgerald, who retires, dated Aug. 26, 1824. Lieut, W, 
Markham, by purchase, vice Brownlow, dated as above; and Cap- 
tain Lord E. Hay, from the Staff in the lonian Islands, vice Ebhbart, 
appointed Staff-Captain at Chatham, dated Aug. 27, 1824, tobe 
Captains, Ensign J. Frith, by purchase, vice Markham, dated Aug. 
26, 1824, to be Lieutenant. H. Godfrey, Gent. by purchase, vice 
Frith, dated as above, to be Ensign. 
86th Ditto, Assistant Surgeon W. Dudgeon, from half-pay 63d 
Foot, tobe Assistant-Surgeon, vice J. Hendrigk, who exchanges, dat- 
ed as above. ‘ ' 
95th Ditto, Lieut. H. Straith to be captain, without purchase, 
vice Yorke, deceased, dated 26th August, 1824. Ensign E. Mayne 
to be Lieutenant, vice Straith, dated 26th August, 1824, C. Henry, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Mayne, dated 26th August, 1824. Lieut. 
G. M. Dickens to be Adjutant, vice Straith, dated 26th August, 
1824. 
2d West India Regiment, Stoff-Serjeant Major J. Whitty to be 
Quartermaster, vice Hughes, appointed Lieuteuant, dated 26th Au- 
gust, 1824. 
2d Royal Veteran Company, Ensign A. Stewart, from half-pay 
27th Foot, to be Ensign, vice G. Edgelow, who returns to his form- 
er situation on the Retired List, dated as above. ‘ 
2d Veteran Company Ensign and Adjutant L. Ward, from half- 
pay 27thFoot, to be Ensign, Vice J. Walker, who returns to his form- 
er situation on the Retired List, dated as above. 
Royal East India Volunteers, C. Mills, jun Esqiito be Major, vice 
Raikes, who resigns, dated Aug. 13, 1824. 
Starr.—Brevet Major W. Ebhart, from the 72d Foot to be Staf- 
Captain at Chatham, vice G. Jervis, placed on the Retired List, 


| dated Aug. 26, 1824.—Capt. J. Brutton, from the 82d Foot, to be 


Sub-Inspector of Militia in the lovian Islunds, vice Lord E., Hay, ap- 
pointed to the 72d Foot, dated Aug. 27, 1824. 
Mrmoranpa,—Dr. G. G. Maclean, Assistant-Surgeon half-pay 
35th Foot, has been allowed to resign his commission.—The ¢- 
change between Captains Booth, of the 8th Foot, and Hailes, of the 
41st Foot, has been antedated to 25th February, 1823, that being the 
date it ought to bear.—The commission of Majer Hill of the 4ls 
Foot, has been antedated to 7th June, 1823, that being the date it 
ought to bear, ut he has not been allowed any back pay.—The 
commissions of Captain Brown and Lieutenant Maule, of the 79d 
Foot, have been antedated to 29th July, 1824, that being the date 
they ought to bear, but they are not allowed any back pay.—The 
army rank of Ensign Burchell, of the 3d Foot, has been antedated 
to the 25th December 1813, that being the date it ought to bear. 
Office of Ordnance, Sept. 6, 1821. 

Corps of Royal Engineers, Gentleman Cadet St. Aubyn Mole: 
worth to be Second Lieutenant, dated Aug. 28, 1824. 

FEMALE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Ball Dress.— Dress of yellow crépe lisse over white gossamer sats ; 
the dress elegantly ornamented with puckered flutings of gauze se 
parated by satin rouleaux, and beautifully finished by bouquets ° 
yellow roses: the petticoat part ornamented @ /’ Arcadie, The cor- 
sage, plain with a Sevigne drapery across the bust. The sleeves 
composed almost of fine white blond. Eastern turban, the entire 
material divided by bands of finely wrought gold, with a tastefw 
plume of white feathers tipped and edged with yellow, Broad 
bracelets of wrought or chased gold, with a ruby clasp. Necklace 
and ear-rings set @ Pantique, of rubies and gold. 

Sea-side Dress.—Round high dress of India muslin, with scallop- 
ped tuck foldings at the border, and blouse sleeves. French fich0 
tippet, made of ribbon, in double points, the ends brought in front, 
under a belt of the same fastened with a gold buckle. Over the 
fichu tippet a falling collar of fine lace. Bonnet of pink gros-de- 
Naples, with honey-comb edge of pink gauze ; the crown ornament: 
ed with large bows of broad pink ribbon. Parasol of pistachio © 
lour, fringed with white. Over the wrists of the dress three brace- 
lets of gold and garnets placed at equal distances. Maiden’s blush- 
rose coloured kid gloves and shoes. 

London Fashions —The trimmings on dresses are more Oot 
| priate in their mixture and association of colours than they were 7 
month ; and white is now very generally worn at all times of the 
day, either in fine cambrie for the morning, the finest decca ™ He 
for the dinner party, or the gossamer-like gauze lisse for ts f 
champétre. A dress of gros-de-Naples, made partially high, a0 saat 
tended for social dinner parties, is much admired. It is of a brig? 
Apollo’s hair colour; a collar falls over the shoulders, the edge 4 
battlement indentures, finished by a very narrow binding of 





This Gazette annoygces the appointment by the Right Honoura- 
ble Thomas Lord Manners. Lied bizh Canceligr of Ireland, of Rick- 
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Theatrical Chit Chat Mr. Elliston has been performing a round 
of his Sire eareators at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. He 


this day. , 
are ig to superintend the hie ns which are to be 
acted at Drury-lane Theatre. in the room of Mr. Bunn, who has re- 
jired from the management. 


“Garden Theatre opens for the season on the 7th Sept. 
P ie on the 29th. There is evident bustle and prepara- 
rf n at each house, for an arduous struggle and competition. 
veer Charles Kemble is on his return from Germany, where he 
has engaged Weber, the celebrated German composer, to superin- 
tend two or three Musical Dramas, which are to be produced at 
Covent-Garden Theatre . 

Miss L. Paton is engaged by Mr. Elliston for three years. 

Miss Macauley attracted much company to the Margate theatre. 
She played Adelgitha, Isabella, and Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt, 
wi t applause. 
vine Lisiael theatre has this season been supported by the ta- 
tents of Mr. C. Kemble. Mr. Connor, Mr. Meadows, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Jones, Mr. Dowton, and Mr, Blanchard, Mrs. Ogil- 
vie, Mrs. Bunn, Mesdames L. Keliy, M. Hammersley, Clara Fisher, 
Smithson, Forde, and M. Tree. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Hunt, and 
Miss M. Tree are now performing there. The theatre has been in 
~eneral well attended, and the benefits of the performers have been 
very productive. Mr. Terry is announced for Sir Pertinaz. Mr. 
Macready and Miss Lacy are also mentioned as being in the cata- 
logue of stars yet to appear, 


LITERARY NOTICE. se | 

7? W. E. DEAN has in Press, for the Trade, Lempriere s Clas- 
sical Dictionary, with corrections and additions, which will spee- 
dily be produced. , 








I? Exchange at New-York on London from 104 to 114 per cent. 


~ SEE ALBION. 


“NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1824. 


By the arrival of the Manhattan and James Cropper from Liver- 
pool, we have received our regular files of London papers to the 
14th September. 

DEATH OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 

By an express which reached London from Paris on the 14th of 
Sept. at 3 P. M. the news of this important event was received and 
published in a second edition of the London evening papers. A Lon- 
don paper however, of the morning of the 15th has been received by 
the New-York Daily Advertiser which states, that up to the time 
of that paper going to press no corroborative intelligence had then 
been received. Little doubt however can be entertained that this 
event has actually taken place, for the persons who despatched the 
express undoubtedly acted upon correct information; and the cir- 
cumstagee of its not receiving confirmation a few hours afterwards 
proves nothing, as the regular post between Paris and London is only 
three times'a week. An express, it is true, might have been des- 
patched by the British ambassador, and arrived at or nearly the 
same period as that for the London Journals, but it should be recol- 
lected that some delay would necessarily take place in the official 
communication of his Majesty's demise to the different foreign Mi- 
nisters at Paris. It should also be borne in mind that the expresses 

















for the newspapers travel with the utmost celerity, as their object is 


on all occasions to precede the official accounts, and which very fre 
quently happens by_a difference of several hours. 

The recapture yak is certain, but the report of the subsequent 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at Mitylene is incorrect. We have 
given among our foreign extracts, a letter from the Boston Centi- 
nel, dated Smyrna, July 30th, which states that the Turks were con- 
centrating their forces to attack the island of Samos. This is cor- 
roborated by accounts through other channels up to the 5th of Au- 
gust. . 


We find, by the London papers, that Sir Hudson Lowe, whose 
2ppointment as Governor of the island of Antigua we announced 
some ago, is about to proceed to his destination. 

We learn, by the last London papers, that Mr. Canning had gone 
to Ireland, on a visit to the Marquis of Wellesley ; but it is asserted 
that his visit is entirely unconnected with political objects. 


Welland Canal.—We shall give in our next number a map of 


that part of Upper Canada through which it is intended to carry the 
Canal for uniting Lakes Erie and Ontario. The map will be upon 
alarge scale, and the proposed routes of the canal and its connect- 
ing branches, with the Grand River and Lake Erie accurately laid 
down. We trust it will preve acceptable to our patrons in Ca- 
nada, 

We have received Jamaica papers to the 16th ult. The island 
was tranquil. 

The island of Nevis suffered severely from the effects of a hurri- 
cane oh the 8th or 9th ult. 


Treland.—We find it stated in several papers that Ireland is again 
in a state of copvulsion and disorder. We beg leave at once to say, 
It is unfortunately true that several lives 

Were lost in an affray near Castleton, caused by a party of the Ist 

Royals attempting to preserve an illicit still which they had seized, 
. and which was ultimately rescued By the mob. This occurrence is 

insulated, and the general state of the country is that of tranquillity 


that this is not the fact. 


to a degree that has not existed for some time. 


Orangeism.—Most of our readers are aware that an affray took 
Place place at Greenwich, near this city, on the 12th of July last, 


in consequence of a party of Orangemen attempting to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. At the instance of the 
Catholic party, several of the Orangemen were indicted for assault 
and battery, four of whom wéré’ found guilty at the New-York 
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this collar is ornamented besides with narrow lilac pearl silk sessions. The Orangemen have sinc 
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e retaliated, and five of the Ca- 
thelics, one of them a female, have been found guilty of assault upon 
the Orangemen on the same occasion. The Court, it would seem, 
and very properly, would not recognize any political distinctions 
having their origin in another country, but treated both parties as 
disturbers of the peace. At very earnest and repeated solicita- 
tion, we have determined upon publishing a complete report of the 
trial, for which, we are indebted to the pamphlet published by 
Jacob D. Wheeler, Esq. Counsellor at Law, and its accuracy may 
be confidenlty relied on. 


THE MASSACRE IN IRELAND AGAIN. 


This story is at length fully explained. It will be seen by the 
affidavit below that it was all a ludicrous fiction—a mere soldier’s 
story, to make people stare. Surely those papers which seized upon 
it, and expatiated so pathetically upon the inhumanity of the British 
Government, will no longer obstinately refuse to publish so complete 
a yefutation of the calumny : ’ 


“John Waterfield, of the borough of Derby, in England, by trade 
a jeweller, and late a private in the 34th Regiment of Foot, quarter- 
ed at Enniskillen, in Ireland, upon oath, saith :—* That on his return 
home from the regiment in Ireland, on his discharge having been 
purchased by his friends, he got into the company of a person of the 
name of Mahon at a public-house in Prescot, in Lancashire; and, 
in the course of drinking together, did relate to him the particulars 
of an affray alleged to have taken place at Tempo Fair, near Ennis- 
killen, in the same terms as published in the Liverpool Mercury of 
of the 30th day of July last, and from thence copied into several 
other papers, and hereunder written, or nearly so; but that such 
statement is wholly false, and without the least foundation, having 
been fabricated by the said John Waterfield purely as a boast, not 
thinking it would be made public, and without meaning to reflect 
upon the officers and privates of the 34th Regiment in the slightest 
manner, having every reason to respect and feel grateful towards 
the commanding and other officers of that regiment. 

“ The said John Waterfield thinks it due to all parties concerned 
to make this public acknowledgment on oath, and to express his 
unfeigned contrition for having been thoughtlessly the occasion of 
so false and foul an aspersion. 

“*JOHN WATERFIELD.’ 
“Sworn atthe Borough of Derby aforesaid, twenty-fifth day of 
August, 1824, before me, 
“JOHN DREWRY, 
“ Mayor of the said Borough.” 


Spain.—The Gazette which will be published to morrow is to 
contain the following decree respecting the events at Tariffa : 


Art. 1. Every Spaniard coming from the Bay of Gibraltar, or 
from aby other point, who/shall have debarked, or may debark, on 
the coasts of Spain, or the adjacent islands, and who by arms, by 
placards of a seditious nature, or by any other means, shall endea- 
vour to establish the anarchial system termed Constitutional, shall 
be shot as soon as taken; whether he be armed or unarmed. 

2. Strangers who shaJ] commit the offences mentioned above, shall 
be subject to the same punishment, if they be taken in company with 
the Constitutionalists. 

3. Those also shall underg@ similar punishment who, after land- 
ing, shall join the ConstitutidMalists, or whatever positions they oc- 
cupy, and who may be taken armed or unarmed. 

4. Those who from the interior or places abroad shall hold corres- 





Summary 
’ > 
Lonpon, Sept. 13. 

Courier-Office, three o'clock— We have just received an expres: 
from Paris, announcing the DEATH of the KING of FRANCE. 
It is not expected that the demise of the King would have any 
important political effect, or occasion any change in the councils 
or policy of France. ‘The Count d'Artois succeeds to the throne, anc 
the present Ministers are said to possess his confidence. He is an ul 
tra royalist, and in religion a bigot; but the Courier says is popula’ 
both with the army and the people. The Count d'Artois is 65 year: 
old. The next in order of succession, is the Duke d’Angouleme, 
and after him the infant son of the late Duke of Berry. Loui: 
XVIII wasa scholar, and an able and prudent man. Few coukd 
have ascended the crazy throne of the Boufbons at the critical pe- 
ried when he was called to it, and have rendered it as stable, and 
consolidated the dynasty as firmly, as he has done.’ 
_ The King of Portugal is about to bring to justice the revolution- 
er in his kingdom who were concerned in the affair of 30th of Apri! 
ast. 

According to the Convention entered into between France ani! 
Spain, France stipulates that 45,000 troops shall remain in Spain to 
January 1, 1825. 

The weather had been extremely warm in August, on the 2nd o: 
September, the thermometer stood at 89 degrees in the shade. 

_ The York Courant mentions, that arrangements were making for 
lighting the cathedral in that town with gas, the branches of thr 
pipes to be highly ornamental. 

Despatches, dated the ist June, have been received at the Colo- 
nial Office, from Colonel Sutherland, at Gape Coast Castle. Letters 
of the 14th June have also been received from the same quarter. 
At that period no military operations liad taken place between the 
British and Ashantees. 

The Paris Journals of the 7th, contains a Proclamation of Si) 
Frederick Adam, the Lord High Commissioner of the lonian Islands, 
announcing the appearance of the plague in Albania, and command 
ing a strict enforcement of the Sanatory regulations of 1822. This 
visitation would have suspended active hostilities within the sphere 
of its influence, had not that effect been anticipated by the armistice 
concluded between the Pacha Omer Vrioni and General Manrocor- 
dato. 

Died on the 9th Sept. at his house in Berkeley-square, the Right 
Honourable John Viscount Hampden, in the 76th year of his age. 

Died at Brighton, on Monday, the 30th of August, in the 75th 
year of her age, the Iionourable Mrs. Frances Wall, daughter of the 
late Lord Fortrose, and sister of the late Earl of Seaforth. 

Mr. Canning has taken the grand house which faces the ‘Thames, 
and forms the end of the magnificent row of noble mansions recently 
built on the site of old Richmond-house, at the end of Parliament- 
street, and nearly opposite to Downing-street. There will be a fine 
terrace fronting Mr. Canning's town residence down the bank of the 
Thames. . 

Lord Viscount Hampden died in London on the 10th ult. His 
Lordship is succeeded in the entailed estates by George Earl of 
Buckingham. —,Courier. . 

Sir Astley Cooper lately, met with an accident when riding out o 
town. His knee is much injured, and obliges him to keep his 
room. 

Fight officers, belonging to the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone, start- 
ed in a small boat to row from thence to Calais. They performed 
their arduous task in eight hours. ° 

The story of the black fever being introduced at Nottingham by 
Cotton, from Egypt, turns out to be fabulous. 

The new London Bridge is to be called Trafalgar Bridge. Thi, 





pondence with the Constitutionalists, or shall supply them with arms, 
munitions, horses, provisiows, dress, or money, shall be placed at the 
disposal of the Military Commissions, and tried without the least de- 
lay, conformably to a decree of the 13th of January last. 
5. Those Commissions shall, in these proceedings, decline every in- 
formation which may not be alsolutely necessary to prove the crime. 


6. Every individual of the Revolutionary bands who shall deliver 
up his chiefs or officers, shall obtain pardon; he will also receive a 
reward, if the particular circumstances render him worthy of it. 
Favour is also granted to those persons, who, being made the depo- 
sitories of secrets of the Constitutionalists, shall reveal them to a 
competent authority, or shall contribute to the apprehension of these 
persons or of the effects mentioned ip Art.4. MADRID, AvG,. 23. 
ee oa . 
(From the Besion Centinel.) 

Smyrna, July 30, 1824. 

« The Captain Pacha was yesterday at Mytilene, and, it is said, 
intends to attack Samos ia two or three days.—Should he succeed 
the massacre will be horrid. It is to be regretied that none of our 
men of war ever visit this quarter, where our trade is so valuable, 
and where we may stand in need of protection. The English have 
one or two vessels of war, which follow the Turkish fleet when it at- 
tacks an island, to save any Grecks who may want succour, 

“ The Greek fleet is watching the movements of the Turks, and 
I hope they may make a diversion to save Samos. It is the only 
chance left to them. ‘They have found several spies on the island, 
whom they have hanged. They appear determined not tosurrender, 
ror to ask pardon, which the Grand Seignor has demanded. They 
say they will never come under the Turkish yoke again, preferring 
death to slavery; but with all their ardor and heroism, I fear they 
will be destroyed. It is estimated that the Turks have 100,000 men 
at Scala Neuva for the attack on Samos; and that the Greeks can- 
not muster more than 15,000 fighting men. 

** We learn from all parts, that the loss of Ipsara has not discour- 
aged the Greeks; and it is reported that Admiral Mrav11, of the 
Hydriot squadron, when he heard of the event, cried like a child, 
and immediately sailed for the island to save any thing which might 
be left; that he attacked and retook the island, destroyed the garri- 
son, which was left, amounting to about 2000, took 50 sail of gun- 
boats, brigs, &c. and carried off the cannon. 

* We have just heard from Scala Neuva, that the Greek squadron 
made a feint to land at Samos, which brought all the Turks on the 
beach at Scala Neuva, whereiive brigs lying off, fired a heavy show- 
er of grape shot, which killed a large number of the Turks. 

* Mermidali Pacha; it is said, has not yet sat out. He hasa fine 
squadron, with 25,000 men ; and will probably go against Hydrq and 
the Morea if the Greeks sustain this campaign, I think their liberty 
will be secure. They are not disheartened. Their sufferings under} 
the. Turks were so great, that they will all rather die, than submit, 
whilst there is a ray of hope.” 


) ments to conclude with the Cataract of the Ganges. 


with the magnificent bridge erected a few years ago, opposite So- 
merset House, and denominated Waterloo Bridge, will serve mos‘ 
appropriately to perpetuate the memory of England’s two greatest 
triumphs. 

Subscriptions are again on foot in London for the relief of the 
Italian and Spanish refugees. 

Considerable alarm existed in consequence of a turn-out of the 
‘cottan spinners in various parts of Lancaster and Scotland. 

Gen. San Martin had arrived in London, and was to embark 
in three weeks for Colombia, with his staff, taking with hima 
splendid military equipment. General Alvarez and his staff, were 
also about to sail for South America, 

It was understood that Lord Cochrane would return to England 
in January. 

Mr. N. M. Rothsechild has contracted for a loan to the Neapolitan 
Government to the amount of £2,500,000, and which, it is expect- 
ed, will in the course of a few days be brought into the money mar- 
ket. It will be a stock, bearing five per cent. interest, representing 
either ducats or sterling money, with dividends payable either in 
London at a fixed rate of excnange, or in Naples, at the choice of 


holder. 
eo: Genoa, Capt Sir Thomas Living: 








Portugal.—tlis Majes 
stone, Bart, has arrived lymouth from the Tagus. When she 
left, nothing of importanc€ was passing in Lisbon; and, excepting 
naval and military preparations for an intended expedition against 
the Brazils, every thing wore a pacific appearance ; and there ap- 
parently existed that happy unanimity of all parties which is 
the basis of a good government, and tends more to unite a King to 
his people, than the arbitrary measures of a despotic administration. 
A terrible thunderstorm was experienced in England on the 39th 
of August. The Cambrian newspaper states, that the storm wag dis- 
astrous along the vale of Glamoryan. The ficlds of corn were da- 
maged,and many houses, mills, &c. greatly injured. The tarnpike 
roads between Pyle and Swansen became impassable, At Neath, 
and its neighbourhood, the rain fell in torrents, and the lightning 
continuous, followed by thunder claps, which an be compared to 
diecharges of artillery. The little village of [Melinerythan has suf- 
fered greatly. Several houses, &c. were carried away, miost of the 
cottages were inundated, some within a foot of the ceiling. The in- 
habitants were obtient leave their dwellings, and expose them- 
selves to the storm. At Brigend, thé storm w ually severe. . 
<r Rs Le 


 PewsPork Theatre. 


Last Night of Miss Kelly's Engageinenk, and Nineteenth Nighi of 
the Calaract of the Ganges, ” 
This evening will be presented the Cémie-Opera of the Cabinet ; 
Floretta, Miss Kelly, Leonora, Mes. De Luce; in which chatactér 
she Wil! sing the bravura of “ Bid me discourse.” The entertaine 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, ava. 10. 
The Guptain Pacha is preparing for the attack of Samos. It was 
to take place after the fete of the Kourbam Bairam—that is to say, 
between the 7th and 10th of this month. 
The Egyptian deet has atrived in the island of Rhddes} 





Chathamaarren, 


This evening will be presented thé Comedy of The Agreedbie 
Surprise: after which the Burietta of Zom and Jerty ; Corigthian 
Tom, Mr, Thayét, . 
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